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* SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 
? loonazsronb THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


euere. — was about sunset 
Wien We alighted from the cars in this capi- 
tal of the Empire State of the West. The 
“Fr was keen and frosty, night was rapidly 
5 hing, and the long ride across the 
preiries had sharpened our appetite for the 
eveuing meal. We were not long, there- 
jore, in hastening to the “St. Nicholas,” 
which bad been commended to us by a 
friend, et Chicago, as the best hotel in 
Spripgfield. But, alas! for the frailty of 
expectations! We were politely 
‘ faformed by the clerk that every bed in the 
house was taken, and that it was doubtful 
Whether the other hotels were not also filled 
with guests. There was to be à convention 
of Free Masons in the city, commencing on 
that evening, and every place was occupied 
by the large influx of strangers. This was 
g, for, relying on the grand 
name of the St. Nicholas, and upon recol- 
lections of ite great namesake in New York, 
we had confidently relied on finding ample 
* and excellent accommodations. But it was 
no new thing for us to find that— 
»The best laid schemes o mice an’ men, 
Gang aft 'a-gice.” 
So we hurried off to try our fortune else- 
where, and at last succeeded in securing a 
tolerable supper, and a room in the fifth 
story of another hotel, with an humble 
name. 


Springfield is not so beautiful a city as. 


we had been led to expect that we should 
find the capital of this great State of Illinois 
to be. It is situated in a level country, and 
is surrounded on all sides by extensive and 
fertile preiries. But the immediate vicinity 
of the city is well wooded, and the large 
patches of timber are interspersed with 
numerous dwellings, and not a few beauti- 
fal country residences. The city is in 
Sangamon county, three miles south of the 
Sangamon river. It is regularly laid out 
with broad streets, crossing each other with 
as rectangular a precision as those of Phila- 
delphia. They are, however, entirely un- 
paved, excepting around two or three of the 
most central squares, where they are paved 
with planks. Consequently, there is much 
mud in Springfield, and it is of the ugly, 


black, and tenacious species of mud found 


only on thosyestern prairie. The town was 
laid out iff 1822, and in 1823 it contained 
about thirty families, all dwelling in hum- 
ble log-cabins. At present it contains a 
population of about ten thousand souls. It 
wes made the capital of the State, A. D., 
1840 


- Refreshed by a night of sound sleep in 
our elevated chamber, we sallied out to take 
a look at the city. And first to the Capi- 
tol. Inthe centre of the city isa public 
square, and in the centre of this, again, we 
found the State-house, the only building 
upon the square. It was well built, of a 
yellowish, dingy limestone, of moderate 
size, and of some architectural pretensions, 
but was much inferior to many of the State 
itols we had seen. The mosti 
“things we found about it were the countless 
fossils, with which the stones composing it, 
were filled. Whenever one looked at steps, 


columns, walls, the stone presented a mass 
of various shells for one’s examination. We 


had noticed this abundance of fossil shells 
in various parts of the States of Ohio, Iu- 
diana, and Illinois. 
the State Capitol and many private build- 
ings present to notice the ancient ammonite 
in great size and beauty. We could find 
no ammonite in this Illinois Capitol, but 
many shells of more modern date. Within 


W the building every thing wore a military 
sir. 


In the entrance hall stood one or two 
brass cannon, which had been captured in 
some battle, and presented by the captors 
to the State. Many of the rooms scemed 
to be filled with military officers, and used 
for warlike preparation. Ascending to the 
dome, we stepped out upon its balcony, and 
enjoyed for some time a fine view over the 
tire city, its suburbs, and far off across 
rich and level country on all sides. 
Lina: lacks picturesqueness, but what 
fertility, what vast) resources of an agricul- 
tural kind, every glimpse of its territory 
reveals | 
This is the town from which went the 
present President of the United States. 
Having inquired our way to the private 
residence of Mr. Lincoln, we found a re- 
markably plain and unpretending house, 
two stories high, painted a buff colour, 
and having a small yard, some fifteen or 
“twenty feet in depth, before it. This lit- 
tle yard was filled with various flowers, 
while several rose-bushes were trailed over 
the house-front. We stood in front, scru- 
tinizing the house, when a gentleman pass- 
ing by remarked, that strangers were always 
welcomed to look into the house, and that 


many did so. Opening the gate, we were 


about to ring the door-bell, when a middle- 
aged lady appeared, and very politely in- 
vited us to enter. 
row hall, we merely took a hasty survey of 


the little parlours, which were neatly far- 
nished, but differed in nothing from those | 
of thousands of plain and comfortable homes 
throughout the land. We were offered a | 


In Columbus, Ohio, 


Stepping into the nar- 
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cise 80 flourishing in the capital of 
Illinois. The First Presbyterian Church 
(Old-schoo!) stands near the capitol square. 
It is a plain, but very creditable edifice, 
with a tall spire, and is built in the old 
English village-church style. Its congre- 
gation is large and highly intelligent. 
The present pastor is the Rev. Joho II. 
Brown, D.D. Dr. Brown is a Kentuckian 
by birth and education, and was for some 
years pastor of the McChord Church in 
Lexington, Kentucky. His head is now 
silvered with the whiteness of advancing 
years, but he is yet strong in body, strong 
in intellect, and strongly possesses the affeo- 
tions of the people of his charge. The 
Second Presbyterian Church of Springfield 
is in the New-school convection. The 
Third Church is Old-school. It is situated 
in the south-eastern part of the city, was 
for a long time uoder the pastoral care of 
the Rev. Richard V. Dodge, now of Wheel- 
ing, Virginia. Its present pastor is the 
Rev. George W. F. Birch, under whose 
active and popular ministrations it is rapid- 
ly growing. 

We must not omit to mention that in 
Springfield resides the Rev. J. G. Ber- 
gen, D. D., the patriarch of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in all thisregion. Dr. Bergen 
is a Jerseyman by birth, and a Princetonian 
by education. He came to Illinois in early 
life, and by his energy, devotedness, and 
practical wisdom, has done very much to 
advance the kingdom of the Redeemer and 
the growth of the Presbyterian Church in 
this State. He has lately become better 
known by his interesting sketches, pub- 
lished in various Western papers, over the 
signature of «The Old Man of the Prairies.“ 
He was, for a series of years, the pastor of 
the First Church in Springfield, and now, 
in a green old age, still lives near by to 
rejoice in its prosperity. 

In the suburbs of Springfield, and in the 
country around, have settled a large part 
of those Portuguese who fled, a few years 
ago, from the Island of Madeira, in order 
to escape the bitter religious persecution 
by which they were there afflicted. About 
fifteen hundred of these people reside around 
Springfield. They have two Presbyterian 
churches in connection with the Presbytery 
of Sangamon, in which they are ministered 
unto by countrymen of their own, and in 
their own Portuguese language. We were 
sorry to learn, however, that they were not 
in a flourishing condition, aud that sundry 
disputes and difficulties existed among 
themselves. It is sad that now, when the 
heavy band of Romauism can be no longer 
laid upon them, they should be made to 
learn that the enemy of souls can make 
religious liberty his instrament as well as 
religious persecution. The vast levels of 
the prairie must afford to them a striking 
contrast to the precipitous peaks and orange 
orchards, and narrow vine clad valleys of 
their gorgeous native island of Madeira. 

From Springfield we made a jaunt to 
Jacksonville, lying thirty-two miles further 
due west by railroad. Jacksonville is, by 
all odds, the finest prairie town we have 


yet seen. It is the capital of Morgan coun- 
ty, which ty most and 


most highly improved county in Liliaois. 
The population of the town is about seven 
thousand. It has a neat public square in 
the centre; its streets are broad and cleanly, 
its buildings large and tasteful—almost 
every private house having much space 
around it, with abundaot aud well-kept 
shrubbery. The farms, in all directions, 
are under admirable tillage. Vast numbers 
of cattle are raised for the New York mar- 
ket, and this trade has made many of the 
people wealthy. At Jacksonville are lo- 
cated many of the public institutions of the 
State. Its Deaf and Dumb, its Insane, 
and its Blind Asylums, are all in the out- 
skirts of the town. Their buildings are 
extensive, well-arranged, aud adwirably 
kept, and they all reflect honour upon the 
State of Illinois. There is also a Campbel- 
lite Baptist College, but it is far from being 
flourishing. 

There is an Old-school Presbyterian 
church here, of which the Rev. R. W. 
Allen is pastor. Its house is of very mod- 
erate dimensions, and humble in appear- 
ance. A brief visit led us to fear that in 
this beautiful and thrifty town our good 
cause was not making great headway. 
Jacksonville has also a Portuguese church, 
with one hundred and forty-two @@ywuui- 
cants—another large settlement of the ex- 
iles from Madeira having settled here. It 
was said to be in a very flourishing condi- 
tion, although at present without a pastor. 

We must now bid farewell to Lilinois. 
Destitute as it is of bold and varied scenery, 
it is yet a great and glorious State. With 
an area about as large as that of Euglaud 
and Wales together, and vastly greater fer- 
tility, Illinois can very easily sustain a 
population of over 20.000, 000. Its actual 
population, which in 1810 was about 12,000, 
has now swelled to nearly a million and 
three-quarters, and ‘is growing with im- 
mense rapidity. Io the work of educating 
its people also, it is coming up to the fore- 
most rank among the States. Its perma- 
neut School Fund in 1860 was about 
$5,000,000; it had over 8000 school- 


houses within its limits, and 472,000 pupils 


were taught therein. What may not be 


boquet from the door-yard, but declined it, expected from such 2 State, especially if 


and simply took a sprig or two from a rose- | 
bush at the door, which we might carry as 
u souvenir to some Republican friends at | 
home. It was pleasant to feel, as this visit | 


made us feel, that we lived in a land where 
hereditary rulers are unknown, and where 
any citizen might be taken by the choice 
of his fellow-citizens from so uopretendiug 
a home, to occupy the People’s Palace at 
Washington, and become the Chief Magis- 
trate of one of the most powerful nations 
on the globe. We heard Mr. Lincoln 
every where spoken of, in his own town, 
asa kind neighbour, à good citizen, a just, 
upright, and honest man, and a lawyer of 
undoubted ability and extraordinary saga- 
city. While resident in Springfield, he 
was a pew-holder and attendant at the First 
‘Presbyterian Church, of which Mrs. Lin- 
coln was a member. While taking a 
glimpse into his former quict home, we 
could not help indulging an emotion of 
- pity for the man who had exchanged it for 
the tremendous burden of care, responsibil- 
ity, and censure, which must make him oft- 
times lay an uneasy head upon a sleepless 
pillow in the Executive Massion at Wash- 
ington. How much be n and deserves 
the earnest prayers of God’s people through- 
out the land! Standing on the platform 
of the railroad depot in this city, his last 
words to his fellow-citizens were, Pray for 
me, pray for me. Let his request be daily 
complied with by every Christian and every 
loyal heart. | 


i was glad to find our good Presbyterian | tiles. 


its growing population can only be thor- 
oughly leavened with the kuosledge and 
the principles of God’s holy word? 


— —-—4 


Truly, 
the brethren who are set to preach the 
gospel in the State of Illinois have a work 


For the Presbyterian. 


READING THE SCRIPTURES IN 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


“1st. The reading of the Holy Serip- 
tures in the congregation is a part of the 
public worship of God, aod ought to be 
performed by the ministers and teachers. 

«2d. The Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments shall be publicly read, 
from the most approved translation, in the 
vulgar tongue, that all may hear and un- 
derstand. 

«3d. How large a portion should be read 
at once, is left to the discretion of every 
minister; however, in each service he 
ought to read at least one chapter, and 
more when the chapters are short, or the 
connection requires it. He may, when he 
thinks expedient, expound any part of 
what is read.“ 

Such are the requirements of our Direo- 
tory for Public Worship. They are sound 
and wise. As to the „portion“ to be read, 
perhaps some modification is needed. A 
rigid adherence to the instruction would 
exclude some of the most valuable chapters 
of the Scriptures, as they are too long for 
one service. This should be left to the 
discretion of the minister. 

I think the direction to read the Serip- 
tures in each service is generally, but not 
always, followed in our churches. I have 
occasionally been pained, in attending pub- 
lic worship, to find it omitted. The omission 
is more frequent in the Congregational 
Charch than in ours. Perhaps this results 
from their early practice. It is a curious 


incident in the history of that Church in 


Massachusetts, that the reading of the 
Scriptures, as a part of the worship, was 
not practised. The minister took a small 
Bible with hjm into the pulpit, from which 
he read his text, and such other passages 
as he might wish to quote in the course o- 
his sermon. At length one of the Boston 
clergymen procured a pulpit Bible from 
Eaglaud, and commenced the practice of 
reading from it as a part of the service. 
It occasioned quite a controversy. The 
minister was charged with Episcopal ten- 
dencies. But in the end the practice was 
established. 

But my object in this communication 
is to call attention to the munner of read- 
ing. This service is often—perhaps I 
might say usually—performed in a very 
defective manner. 

Sometimes more attention is paid to the 
sound, than to the meaning of the words. 
The effort is to make it musical. The 
voice rises and falls with regular cadence, 
no matter what the sense. All have heard 
the ludicrous cffect of this style of reading 
in the oft-quoted illustration from 1 Kings 
xiii. 13—« And they saddled him.” 

Another class of readers are very empha- 
tic. They endeavour to avoid monotony 
by laying stress upon some words, but are 
just as likely to give force to the its or ands 
of a sentence, as to the words that control 
the sense. 

In some churches of another denomina- 
eon, The It is done 
from prideiple. 


tation to Scripture. 


every good reader does, by h 
reading, give an interpretation. 
er gives one meaning, avother gives a dif- 
ferent one. This is uoauthurized. The 
Church has passed on the words only, 
consequently they only must be given. 
They must be so read as to express no par- 
ticular meaning. Iatoning does this effect- 
ually. The reason is analogous to that 


black letter the Eaglish Statute Laws. 
The words ate given, but no punctuation. 
The words ouly were enacted by Parlia- 
ment, not commas and periods, which are 
the work of the printer; therefore the 
words alone are printed. 

But the defects in the public reading of 
the Scriptures are usually ia the opposite 


direction from the foregoing. The serip- 
ture is read carelessly—rather as a formal | 


part of the service, than as one of the most 
important and interesting. Iastesd of 
having carefully studied the part to be 
read, so that io reading the true, full mean- 


peats the words in a listless and formal 
manner. The late Edward Irving has 


some noble words on this point in his Ora- | 
Speaking of the manner of reading, 


tions. 
he says it is „in unison with the practice 
and recommendation of pious mop, never 
to open the Divine word without a silent 
invocation of the Divine Spirit. 


With no less emotion, therefore, should 


this book be opened than if, like him ia 
the Apocalypse, you saw the voice which 
spake; or, like him in the trance, you were 
into the third heaven translated, company- 
ing and communing with the realities of 
glory which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor the heart of man conceived. 
Far and foreign from such an opened and 
awakened bosom is that cold aud formal 
hand which is generally laid upon’ the sa- 
cred volume—that unfeeliug and unimpres- 
sive tone with which its accents are pro- 
nounced, and that listless and incurious ear 
into which its blessed sounds ere received.” 

I will quote two or three passages that 
occur to me where a change in the empha- 
sis varies the sense very materially. With- 


of vast moment entrusted to their hands. indicated, they illustrate my views as to 


Let all who love our Zion, and all who love | 


the importance of stu?ying the word before 


our race, and all who desire the greater reading. 


glory of our exalted Redeemer, pray that 


they may be found faithful and successful 
labourers in their immensely important field. 
QuisQuls. 
— —ů 


A CHRISTIAN. 


A Christian is the Almighty’s gentleman; 


a gentleman, in the vulgar, superficial way 


of understanding the word, is the devil's 
Christian. But to throw aside these pol- 
ished and too current counterfeits for sowe- 
thing valuable and sterling, the real gentle- 
man should be gentle in every thing, at 
least in every thing that depends on bim- 
self—in carriage, temper, constructions, 
aims, desires. Ile ought, therefore, to be 
mild, calm, quiet, even, temperate—not 
hasty in judgment, not exorbitant in ambi- 
tion, not overbearing, not proud, not rapa- 
cious, not oppressive; for these things are 
contrary to gentleness. Many euch gentle- 
men are to be found, I trust; and many 
more would be, were the true meaning of 
the name borne in mind, and duly incul- 
cated. But alas! we ate misled by etymo- 
logy; and because a gentleman was origi- 
nally homo gentilis, people seem to fancy 
they shall lose caste, unless they act as Gen- 


1 Cor. ii. 2—“«Jesus Christ and Aim 
crucified.” 

Joho vii. 12—“«Nay; but he deceiveth 
the people“ 

Eph. ii. 8—“And that not of your- 
selves.” 

Hundreds of others might be quoted, 
but these are sufficient to explain my mean- 
ip 


In reading the Decalogue, so far as it 


depends on emphasis, wore miuisters Q 
mand us to kill, steal, aod bear false wit- | 
Thou shalt | 


ness, than forbid these sins. 


not. Either say thou shalt not, or combine 


This isthe reasoning. NO 
man has a right to give a private interpre. | 
This can be done by 
the Church only. Buta reader may, and | 
waouer of 
One read- | 


— 


sons cannot sing. All can read—and this 


gives un opportunity tq all visibly and audi- 
bly to udite iu the worship. 

It will be noticed that our Church makes 
provision for expounding the passage read. 
When this is dove skilfully and very briefly, 
the effect is good; but when comments are 
made fur the sake of making comments, it 
becomes cold and tiresome; usually it should 
not extend beyond explainiog an obsolete 
word or term, or a word that bas changed 
its meaniog, or au allusion or illustration 
that is not now familiar to the congregation. 

The most interesting, and, I think, the 
most profitable reading of the Scriptures in 
public worship, that I have ever beard, was 
by a former pastor of the church with which 
I worship. Ile used as a guide an old 
book that he found many years since, at a 
street book-stall, (kaown probably to many 
of your clerical readers,) ia which difforent 
parts of the Scriptures were collated. He 
would, for instance, read a postion of Isaiah, 
containing a prophecy in refereyce tothe Mes- 
siah, and would thea read a pyrtion of the 
New Testament, showing its fufkllment; or 
he would read a promise, or threat in the 
law, a reiteration of it in the prophets, and 
a corresponding statement io the Gospel, 
prefaoiug each portion with a few sentences, 
explaining the relation of one to the other. 
But I must close my desultory remarks. If 
one of your clerical readers is led to a more 
careful and earnest reading of the Holy 
Scriptures in church worship, my object is 
accomplished. A CHURCHMAN. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH. 


Messrs. Elitors—It is both consoling and 
encouraging to see the prominence given 
to the cause of our country in the prayers 
of loyal Christians, and also in the ooca- 
sional deliverances of the pulpit aod higher 
courts of the Church; a duty clearly en- 
joined by the word of God, but is it all of 
duty to permit this subject (urgent as it is) 
to cngross our interest and attention, to the 
neglect of the kingdom, where we have a 
more exalted and enduriog citizenship? 
Are there not issues in this fearful aod 
bloody contest, pertainiug to that kingdom, 
infinitely more important than any that can 
attach to the State? Issues which claim 
a corresponding interest in the hearts and 
exercises of God's Christian people, not in- 
consistent with, but highly propitious to, 
their obedience to the State. Thus, whilst 
there is a very general sense of merited 
wrath io this appalling judgment, with un- 
ecasing petitions for deliverance from it, 
there seems to be little apprehension of any 
higher purpose of mercy in it, with corres- 
ponding importunities, at a throne of grace, 
for its timely evolution. This, I thiok, 
was not so when the storm was yet ap- 
proaching, with great aud certain fury, as 
then it was no unusual thing to see the 


man of faith taking consolation in the con- 
fidence and belief that God would bring a 


pure Church out of it. And io thie regerd 
there was a rewarkable analogy in the faith 
and hopes of God's people. 
part I believe that, superadded to, aod high 


over any penal object, God's purpose és to 


purify his Charch, aud by its io«trumen- 


tality to advance his own kingdom aud 
glory more sigually than in wany genera- 
Aud ia this view of it, it ap- | 
“pears to mo that the Church is not suffi. 


tions past. 


ciently alive to this grave and important 


question at the present time, seciog that 
„God will be inquired of by the house of 
Israel to do it for them.“ 
overwhelmed with dismay at the prospect 


of blood and carnage, have since risen out 
which governs the manner of printing in | 


Many who were 


of the dust with surprising facility, aod 
can now look upon such thiogs with re- 
markable coolness and complacency, and 


taking license from their new-bora zeal ſor 


their country, are running afier all the 


sensation rumours and street news of the 
day, (the Sabbath rarely exorpted,) with 6 
muck avidity as those who have po interest | 
above these things. And many who were | 


Fot my own 


— 
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glory; and subordinately, in behalf of our 
beloved country io this time of her peril, 
that he would carry out his purpose toward 
her in great tenderness aod mercy, for ber 
highest good, aud that his people may be 
prepared, as chastened and subdued chil- 
drep, to receive and appreciate the bless- 
ings of peace, when they shall be vouch- 
safed by their covenant God aud Father. 
If his chief purpose has respect to Zion, 
he will doubtless, in its accomplishment, 
cause the wrath of man to praise him, and 
thea restrain the remainder of wrath, and 
bring an end to this bloody strife. In the 
meantime, let Ziou's hosts keep near the 
citadel, where the armour is kept, that 
they may be ready to buckle it on at the 
first call, for a great victory is in storo for 
| er. MARA. 


For the Presbyterian. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY PROPOR- 
- TIONED TO OUR LIGHT. 


“You ouly have I known of all the 
families of the earth; therefore will I pun- 
ish you for your iviquities.” Amos iii. 2. 

There is a priagiple contained in this 
text, which is well worthy of our greatest 
consideration, namely, that kaowledge of 
God involves responsibility forthe proper use 
of it, and penalty for its abuse or misuse. 

This penalty was not altogether for those 
who had rejected the gospel; but for those 
who had received it, but had neglected 
their duties, and slighted their privileges. 
Bat their punishment is different, and in 
kiod with their transgression. To the 
rejector of the gospel it is said, «Those 
mine enemies which would not that I 
should reigu over them, bring hither, and 
slay them before me.“ (Luke xix. 27.) 
To the slothful, unprepared servant, it is 
said, «That servant which koew his Lord's 
will, and prepared not himself, neither did 
according to his will, shall be beaten with 
many stripes.”’ (Lake xii. 47.) 

A Christian need not, therefore, expect 
to escape chastisement because he is a 
Christian; for as he kuows better than 
others, having both natural and spiritual 
light, he is responyible for doing better; 
aod his responsibility increases with be 
increase of his light, just as a child be- 
comes more competent in the busidéss of 
life as he grows up to manhood, and aoc- 
cordingly more is expected of him. Bat 
if he is incompetent from physical ia- 
ability, or from want of proper instruction, 
of course there will not be as much ex- 
pected of him. Just so it is ia God's 
dealings with man. There is no uorea- 
sonsbleness io his dealiogs, aod no service 
is imposed upon us that we are unable to 
perform. Therefore it is said, “That 
servent that knew not his Lord's will, 
and yet did commit thing» worthy of 
stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes.” 
(Luke xii. 48 ) 


Here is direct responsibility according shoald be tolerably of ite kind 
1 * You only have I kaown, | should Dut be of that 1 Wines 


to knowled ze. 


therefore I will punish you for your inig si- | : 
This was aid when Israel was the it; but it sivald hare that freed a, 


ties 
oviy nation tust knew (ol, aad therefure 
the only one that kaowiocly broke bis law. 
It was because be was in covenant with 
them that he held them to such a etriet 
responsibility. A man hold another 
responsible with whom he has po cootract; 
but when he oblizates himerlf to do certain 
things, he can be held to hs obligation, of 
suffer the peualty of breaking it. This 
charge was brought agaiast Israel. «My 
ye broke!’ It was solemaly 
wade covenant; for “when Moses read the 
Look of the Covearnt ia the aalicnee of 
the people, they aid, All thet the Lord 
bath ssid we will do, end be obedient.” 
(Ka. xxiv. 7.) Whatever was writtes is 
the book of that covenaet they bed bouad 
themselves to do; it was be 
had koown them see, by way of 
relations, that they were puaished for the 
iniquity of breaking it. Ihe beth aot 
dealt so with amy e, aad for bie eis 
ments, they have not keen them ( 


afraid to offend in the broad light of peace | cxivii. 20) Here is the point of evstre 


and quietude, can now indulge io a multi- 
tude of /ittle sins, wader cover of the 


versy. They keew, aad others did ot; 
therefore they were sorely “ chasteeed, 


vailiog tumult, esteeming the cognizance | While the beathea arowed were at case” 


of Ivaven of little woment in the day of And e Paul declares that the things 


greater transgressions. 
ing will be given, and a fresh and lively . 


interest awakened, the minister simply re- | 


Now, I believe these things are so, not 


only bere, but more or less ell over the 
land, it being one of the legitimate effects | 
of this enormously wicked sedition. Then, 
in this view, who does not see that the 


Church, instead of advancing under the 


rod, (as she should be,) is falling back | 
before her enemy, the great adversary, 
who has taken advantage of her confasion | 


and dismay, and turned them against her 
with terrible effect? 


mixs ia ber iocumbent duty. And here 
the question may properly some ia, ie she 
in the right posture to receive an anewer 


to hor petitions id behalf of the country? 
Suppose peace were restored to-morrow, | 
how much would she have profited by the 


chastening of the Lord? sud how much of 
righteousness would she have learved whilst 
his judgments were abroad in the lend? 
Who will rice up and give the an-wor? 


Let the dread problem go from heart to 


heart, and each ia turn give in bis trea- 
sured part, aod the aggregate tothe Ciurch 
would probably cause ber to bow dowa iu 


utter confusion. 
out assertiog the correctness of the readiag 


Now, in addition to there failures and 
short-comiogs of the Church, there are her 
misfortunes in this day of calamity, which 


demand no small part of her concern, the 


chief of which is, probably, the destruction 
of churches and congregations where the 
fury of this strife has passed aloog Tae 
country where my lot was cast has been so 
desolated aud changed, that we may fitly 
exclaim, the vision of a stranze land has 
come upon us, and few are left to sing the 
Lord's song! And yet who weeps for 
Zion? I fear, alas, but few! 
Then why so few to weep for her, 
W hilet mowguing the bend, 
Au is grief that w evs, 
Which tows o'er arnt sand! 


Then let the professing disciples of 


These things pre- 
vailing io the Church, prove that she is far | 
beneath her high privileges, and also re- 


of their distresses.”’ 


concerning leracl were writtee for oar 


he ws that the 
seme will attend the hike 
delinqueacios. For if their every trees 
gression of disobedicuce received just 
recow pense of reward, how shall we escape 
if we weylert so great salvation?” (1 
5-12; Heb ii 2,3) 
right word; for if we have not rejeeted the 
word, we have neglected its 
erpecially these in regard 
declariog “the of serving 
both God eed aed the atic: 
iocompatibility of the et tee of the love 
of God ead the lore of the world ia the 
same heart et the Pharisees, whe 
were covetous, derided him; sed be sand 
voto them, ye are they which jestify your- 
sclves before mow; bet God kaoweth your 
hearts; for that which be hichiy esteemed 
among men, is aboaiestion ia the sight of 
od” (Lake avi 15-15) Was there 
more cuvetous spirit the Jews of 
thet time, the te is a! ie 
the Church weil as the world. Do they 
pot vie with the world ia ite fashions, eed 
in its eager chere for money mekieg ! 
Aod remember “ covetuumess” is called 
“idolatry.” Are we, thea, ideletrous! 
aod can we eapeet deliverance we 
renounce our idolatry? No; we may “ cover 
the Lord's alter with teats ia ws We 
Ged no deliverases, but ie the way of 
rep: ataace sad obe there is ove 
point ia God's dealings with lersel more 
promiveat thee another, it is thie—that 
they never did receive doliverasce 
they returned to their allegienee, failing 
in which, their troubles increased, wats 
they reached d crisis, that placed thea 
beyoud self-help. Tees they eried to the 
Lord io their trouble, and he saved thea 


invariable result, where repentance cosued. 


| «+ Many times did he deliver them, bat they 


provoked bim with their cowarel, sed were 
brought low for their iniquity.” Never - 


the words and say mant, which conveys Christ, who are not living up to their theless, be regarded their ailliction whea 


the correct meaning, although not by a privileges and duty, take beed bow they he beard their ery.” 


particularly elegant word. 


In all the Episcopal Churches, and in in disregarding them, they be given over 


treat his solemu dealings with them, lest, 


(Pealm evi. 45, 44; 
evi 13) 
Bat never, ia a siogle instance, did they 


one at least of our own, there is in the to judicial barduess for a season, and the receive deliverance until this was effected. 
service a responsive reading of the Serip- furnace be heated till seven times, ere they If these “things were written for oar 


tures, the minister and the people reading 


_eome forth reflecting His image. 


Aud let 


admonition,” what inference shovld we 


alternately. Many of our Sabbath-schools the whole Church give renewed diligence draw from this, but that there can be no 
adopt the same method. This should mot | to prayer aud supplication, in all humility | relief for us on other terms? And if so, 
be confounded with the ordinary reading of | and selfabasement; first, in bebalf of and we would hasten the end of our 
the Scriptures, nor adopted as a substitute. | Zion, in this time of ber lauguor aud dark- 
ness, that God would, in due time, accom- 
plish his purpose toward ber in this visita- 
tion, fur ber best interests and bis owa 


It is an act of praise, of worship, not in- 
struction. It occupies a place in a service 
analogous to that of singing. Many per- 


troubles, would we not that cod 


most effectually by both iodividual sed, 


national repentance, sod ameadmeat. “ For 
when he giveth quietness, who then can make 


— 


must needs know how to restrict his choice 


ag boul. 
range of tances thet most of the people 
know, aiding new tunce very oretar''y, 
takiog care t avoid many very far tunes 
that are unt for eongre siagieg, 


wee leas it 


This was the 


cial wants. 


| trouble? and when be hideth his face, who 


then can behold him? whether it be done 
against a nation, or against a man only.” 
“Surely it is meet to be said unto God, I 
have borne chastisement, I will not offend 
any more.” (Job xxxiv. 29,31.) Oar 
sins have not been greater than other 
nations, bat our light has been greater, 


NEW YORK. 


— 


tended to prepare them to succeed io busi- 
nes, requiring care, economy, perseverance, 
aud indefatigable labour. The whole de- 
velopment of their minds has beon in this 
direction; and, from the very force of cir- 
cumstances, active business is their element. 
They have always been their own financiers, 


and they understand the matter. They bave 
‘therefore is our chastisement in propor- 


worked with their own hands, and they 


tion to the light against which we have know what to expect of their labourers, 


sinned.’”’ A. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HYMNS AND TUNES. 


Messrs. Elitors—Vhe communication on 


the great want of a Hymn and Tune- 


Book, has deservedly attracted attention, 
though many will be disposed to believe, 


be cured by merely publishing a book. 


This, however, is one help needed 
by those who are trying to bring their 


churches to discharge the duty of vocal 
praise. A book of the kind we shall, 
doubtless, have before long; and with a 
view, not of hindering such a publication, 
but of guarding against ill-considered 
action, which might give us an unsuitable 
book, let us look at a difficulty connected 
with the project. 


Wich a book of this kind in use, the 
| 
is one of the advantages proposed—we | 
associate hymn and tune inseparably to- 


Church must sing the tune placed on the 
same page with the hymn. This, in fact, 


gether—a great advantage for devotional 
effect. Bat our book contains, say a thou- 
sand psalms and hymus. Many of them 
are seldom used; but a smaller collection 
for the full service of the Church would 
be meagre. If the tune is to appear at 
each opening of the book, and if the same 
tune be not repeated, we must have a great 


— — 


— — 


highest order of talent. 
with your New England correspondent, | n 


that the neglect of congregational singing 
is an evil too wide-spread and radical to 


many tuves, unless, indeed, the hymns) 
should be inserted in very five print. Fine 
priut is objectionable, and to have many 
tunes, will rather binder congregational | 


singing ia most cases, than help it. It 
does no great harm to have a great 
tunes in an ordinary music-book, if | 


you have a judicious leader who wishes the 
congregation to sing; for he will restrict | 


bis selection to a comparatively small num- | 


ber, and such as are fit for congregational 
use. Bat if the congregation must sing 
the tune set to the hymn, the minister 


of hymns to suit the musical attainments 
of his people, or else the first introluction 


of the book will be very apt to dissppoint | 


expectations, 
To be suceessfal in restoriag this part of 
public worship, e«pecially in those rections 


of the country where there is some ealtive 
tion of the car, and bat little sense of the 
duty of uttering public praice, the singing 


It 
makes ope afraid cf ung ia it, for four of 


lame thet 


wll eacourage the worshipper to ring, aod 
By begieniag with 


cteatixers, 


nut chooring @ tate it ix of 
is 
whe bes bis hoart ect gl efying 


by the 5 atees vf the “ple, may 
something, ta a where the 


habit of praising hee plete 


simest eatirely te that of the 


perfurmence of chur Wat if, by the 


edoptics of seach « bck as le prop med, oe 
should get selection of henge 
asthe © Presbyterian 

the best foe oor Uourch ever — 


tenes, St for 
everaged 


; 
the 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


for the went of of 


the part of thelt rene They them 


carelally and delizeotly at home, aad at the 


they bave te @elt thee 
steatiy; sed whee from heme, they heve 
money to perches all Geeded sttentive. 
sever bees tought t 


*. 


ced thea 
boy; oad | have dey 
the showel and pick. hed bette ode 
„ ive, and thet | obtateed of eight t+, 
while | was my owe living Ny 
ing themselves guod scholars | Rope 
then at the beet of sed « 
puthiug te ieterfere with the of 
their stadien They bees bed ample 


‘foe starting le alee; bet, 


their success is the fect, that fey serted 


and when a piece of work is thoroughly 
dove. Men thus educated, and largely en- 
dowed by nature, are and must continue to 
be the active business wen of our country. 


, They project aud construct our railroads ; 


they build our iron ships aud our ocean 
steamers; they establish manufactories, 
open our coal wines, and conduct the com- 
merce of the world—work calling for the 
They are edu- 
cated business men, educated by their cir- 
cumstanoes, and their education is the very 
best they could havo had for their business. 
Early mental cultivation, and instruction in 
science and philosophy, would have expand- 
ed their minds in certain directions, and 
opened to them sources of happiness to 
which they are now strangers, but it would 
not necessarily have increased their busi- 
ness efficiency. Their education in the 
school of adversity, and of poverty, is the 
basis of their success. That which they 
imagine stood in the way of their success, 
and seriously impeded their progress, was 
their inspiration: reared in afllaence, where 
all self-denying labour is ignored and self- 
gratification is sought, educated as they 
take pride in educating their children, they 
would have been just as weak and inefficient 
as they now conceive their children to be. 
N. G. P. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


There are some examples of true Chris- 
tian heroism in the quietest walks of life, 
which should not be allowed to pars away 
without the invigoration of the faith of the 
Church, which their perusal may produce; 
some illustrations of the strength aud sup- 
port of a simple faith in Christ as an ever- 
present and always gracious Saviour, which 
should not pass into the records of eternity 
without their use in time. 

Ia looking back over a score of years of 


ministerial labour, I see one character 


standing on the pages of memory, in sume 
res pcets more distinctly recorded than all 


others. I would traosfer a few lines of 
that record to your columns—they 


worthy of place there. 

Ia Southera lodiaaa, about twenty yoars 
aco, the Church was feeble, and Chrie- 
tians scarce, and privileges few, a gully 
mi ster was labouring ia destitate see 
tien, to tell the careless peop'e of and 
lead them to his cross hed toiled foe 
many years la missiomary 
funidetions oa which others have 


builded strong sod fvarishing cherehes; 


beat f rretful of hic health, oad svert- 


Gog all fae Christ, be sank ander a liages- 
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te the grave, leaving be widow ead five | 
wi heat broke hearted | 


at the hee be oad 

W thie feeble 
het dwe powerty, 1. 
dah frow 4, sod 
by kee med pore ap te meet 


the bee, ond ber 
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institutions were not forgotten. To each 
and all the widow claimed the right to con- 
tribute, and when the pastor, knowing her 
circumstances, sometimes instructed the 
collectors to pass by the widow, she never 
failed to briug her benefaction, and insist 
that she should be allowed a share in «this 


grace also“ ‘To his gentle remonstraace 
she ever replied that the God who took 
care of the sparrows would not desert his 
child, adding that she was never an iota 
poorer for giving to the Lord. 

The example of this godly woman not 
ouly strengthened the hands, and encour- 
aged the heart of the pastor, but the whole 
church felt its influence, and was quickened 
into increased devotedness and “benevolence 
from year to year. How much the constant 
and believing prayer, aud humble, holy 
walk of one feeble woman may do to pro- 
mote the cause of Christ in a church, none 
but the Head of the Church knows. Dur- 
ing these years “she laboured with us in 
the gospel” among the sick, the poor, the 
vicious, and especially in a precious revival, 
beyond any record here permitted. Her 
record, we know well, is on high. 

Towards the close of these eight years, - 
in the mutation of even the most stable 
things in the West, the theological school 
was closed, aud her means of support out 
off; and the pastor, Who had taken an in- 
creasing interest in her welfare, was called 
to another and distant field of labour. But 
her faith was not for a moment shaken ia 
God's constant care. To her surprise, and 
the joy of her friends, another, and similar 
position was offered her in a village of New 
Jersey, near many of her earlier friends. 
Here, for the three remaining years of her 
life, she exemplified the same simple faith, 
the same untiring discharge of every duty, 
the same expansive and Christlike beaevo- 
lence. As disease came upon her, ead 
destroyed her power of actively doing good, 
she illustrated for many months the 
of religion in “suffering the will of God.” 
For mouths she koew death was inevitable, 
but feared it not; nor did she fail to set 
her house in order, and close up ber earthly 
work, with the considerateness of cee whe 
had been living for her Lord. A 
before her death, she seat of 


_ cause, and five to thet, where her 


og this message—« This is my 
for my dear Savioer”’ 


Mrs. Lrota aged 
| yearn, widow of the Rev. Alezaader 
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means at her disposal, five 
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aid in enlarging our subscription list, 
and this arrangement will only bold until 

THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY, 1863. 
Let our friends see if they cannot put a paper into 
EVERY FAMILY. 


en Copies will be sent, on applicatwn, for one 
week, or a monthD 

rue money most always be sent in advance. 
When the emount is large, draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. 


MARTIEN & Co. 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Taurspay Arrernoon Mesrina. 
Arrangement for January. 

Second Princeton Church, West 
Philadelphia. 
Third 


ect —Glorying in the Cross. 

Alexander Church, cor- 

ner of Green and Subject 
iritual Mindedness. 


ineteenth streets. 
Thursday—Ninth Church, corner of 
Sixteenth and Sansom streets. Subject—Duty 
of Church- members in a Day of C ity and 
Distress. . 


Fifh ing Garden Church, 
Eleventh above Spring Garden street. Swb- 
ject—“ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 


Hour of meeting, 4 O clock, F. M. 


Exrension or — We have con- 
cluded, at the request of a number of our 
friends, to extend the time for obtaining 
new subscribers, under our very “ Liberal 
Offer,” until the first of February next. 
It gives us pleasure to add, that large 
additions have been made to our list 
daring the past month, and we hope that 
the present extension of time will lead all 
our friends to renew their efforts to increase 
our list of subscribers. 


Noriox.— We return our thanks to those 
who bave made us their almoners in the 
relief of the Presbyterian minister exiled 
from the South, and who suffered so many 
indignities at the hands of cruel men. We 
are happy to say that he has been appointed 
a chaplain in the United States Army, and 
has joined his regiment. The Rev. Mr. 
Milne also begs us to return his thanks 
to those who have kindly extended to him 
ahelping hand. We venture to ask further 
assistance for this brother, who, as will be 
recollected, lost all his worldly goods by 
fire. We commend him in his misfortunes 
to the benevolence of all who love God’s 
ministers, and sympathize with them in 
their trials. 

— ——— 

IxsraLLATIOx.— Tbe Rev. John H. 
Suydam was installed pastor of the First 
Reformed Dutch Church, of Philadelphia, 
by the Classis of Philadelphia, on Tuesday 
evening, December 30th. In this service 
the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage preached the 
sermon, the Rev. Mr. Fulton delivered the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rev. Philip 
Peltz the charge to the people. The ven. 
erable Dr. De Witt, of the Collegiate 
Churches of New York, was also present, 
and took part in the services. 


— 


Darn or Da. Ditt.—The Irish jour- 
nals announce the death of this zealous and 
useful man. Many of our readers will 
remember his visit to the United States, 
in 1846, to obtain aid for the domestic 
missions of the Irish Church among the 
Romanists. 


Suspension — The publication of the 
Congregational Journal has been suspend- 
ed, at least for the year 1863, after an ex- 
istence of forty-four years. This change is 
due mainly to the high price of paper, and 
to the increase of other expenses incidental 
to the publication of a newspaper. 

The publication of the Oberlin Evangelist 
has also been suspended, after an existence 
of twenty-four years. These are times of 
trial for newspapers, and many must follow 
the course pursued by those above men- 
tioned, or continue a struggling and preca- 
rious existence. 


— — 


‘Receipts oF THE Boarpsg—The receipts 
of the various Boards of the Church during 
the month of November were as follows: 
Board of Domestic Missions, $10,777.09; 
Board of Education, $4963 55; Board of 
Foreign Missions, $13,477.29; Board of 
Publication—donations, $2390.84; sales, 
$3402.87; Board of Church Extension, 
$1283.03; Fund for Disabled Ministers, 
$1209.28. 

We are glad to observe that, according 
to this statement, the receipts of our Boards 
are increasing. But their wotk increases 
in still greater proportion, and must, if the 
Church is faithful, increase more and more. 
Let the flow of benevolent gifts into these 
treasuries be constant and full. Let those 
who have as yet done nothing begin now. 


— 


Princeton SEMINARY.—From the Cata- 
logue of this time-honoured Seminary, we 
learn the present state of the classes :— 
Resident Graduates, 3; Senior Class, 51; 
Middle Class, 67; Junior Class, 55; total, 
176. 


‘Tas Conreperacy.—Stephens, the 
Vice-President of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, acknowledges, or rather boasts, that 
the Oonfederacy is founded upon the prin- 
ciple that the negro is of an inferior race, 
‘only fitted by Providence to be enslaved, 
aod blasphemously applies the words ap- 
propriated to Christ to this atrocious prin- 
aiple This stone, which was rejected by 


the first builders, has become the chief 


stone of the corner in our new edifice.” 
By the adoption of this basis, the thinking, 
immortal soul, and Christ’s salvation, are 
denied to the negro. Can the edifice 
stand? ought it to stand? will the great 
God permit it to stand? We hope and 
think not. A scheme concocted in such 
wickedness may have its temporary tri- 
umpha, but the end is not yet. The 
schemers “have taken crafty counsel’ — 
«they have consulted together with one 
g@oneent; they are confederate inst 
God and our nation, but God will yet make 
them a the stubble before the wind.“ 


not to be considered as a reduction of 
simply as u premium offered to those | 


* ’ 


* & period of time, we know not how 
long, it bas been customary to cele- 
brate the earth’s birth-day. We may not 
do it with precisely this reference, and yet 
the occurrence of New Year's day is 3 
recognition that old earth is one year older. 
How many of these anniversarics have 
there been since, in its dev born existence, 
it sprung in youthful freshness from the 
creating hand of God! Its mountains, 
now hoary with age, were then first planted 
on their enduring basis, its wide-spread 
seas then commenced their endless flow, 
while it, so wondrously poised in the 
illimitable expanse, took its position among 
the planets, and from an Almighty band 
received its first impulee in that career of 
ceaseless motion, which can be arrested 
only when its mission shall be fulfilled. 

The significance of this anniversary ends 
not bere. It is the measure of time in 
relation to all that inbabits this globe. 
While the earth, in its great outlines, con- 
tinues to exist through thousands of ages, 
it is not so with its inhabitents. Rivers 
may flow in majesty, and then dwindle 
and perish; forests may wave for centuries, 
and then decay, and all animated existence 
is destined to live only by its years and 
generations. Since man was formed, bow 
many of these generations have passed 
away! Each in its turn has been occupied 
in tilling the soil, in the activities of trade, 
in establishing governments, in building 
cities, in warlike enterprices, and in sin- 
ning and dying. From the first the bis- 
tory has been, „One generation dieth, and 
another riseth up,” and this will continue 
to be the history until the close. As we 
look back from our present stand point, 
how natural the reflection, that we over- 
look the graves, not only of men, but of 
dynasties and governments! At our feet 
are the debris, the fragments of whole 
nations of men, once constituted as we are 
ourselves! And bow natural the still fur- 

r reflection, that time is hastening to 
ee: us to the same condition, when our 
mémorial shall bave perished! An hour 
is to some of the inferior animals the mea- 
sure of existence, a few years are accorded 
to others, and proud man can scarcely 
boast of his three-score-years-and-ten. 

The ocourrence of the New Year is 
generally regarded as a festal occasion. To 
buoyant youth this is especially the case. 
We exchange our congratulations, and par- 
ticipate in mutual festivities, while in 
truth we are greeting each other with the 
announcement that, short as our span of 
life is, we have one year less to live. To 
all, it should be a solemn thought, while to 
many it sounds like a funeral knell. Like 
birds, we are skimming over a vast ocean, 
full of life and vigour it may be, but soon 
the tired wing will droop, until we finally 
drop into the drowning flood. 

If we are led to regard this subject, 
from a sombre point of view, we surely 
bave occasion to do so at the present time. 
The situation of our national affairs is ex- 
ceedingly mournful. Dark clouds have 
arisen on our horizon, and the lurid storm 
has broken upon us in violence. Little 
had we dreamed of such a catastrophe as 
has engulphed so much of that prosperity 
which had become our national pride and 
boast. The hand of the Lord has been laid 
heavily upon us, and we tremble under the 
tokens of his displeasure. How sad are 
the presages of the New Year under such 
cumstances! Since the last year com- 
menced, we have heard little but of wars 
and rumours of wars. Thousands of our citi- 
zens have been brought to the grave by 
violence, and terrible reminiscences have 
been connected with many battle-ficlds. 
Thousands of households have been filled 
with the voice of lamentation and mourn- 
ing, and scarcely can there be found in our 
widely-extended country a single neigh- 
bourhood in which the wail of bereavement 
is not heard. It would seem like mockery 
to hail their inmates with the greetings of 
the New Year. How can it be a happy 
New Year to hearts broken and households 
desolated? Many, alas! how many, hearts 
are away off on the battle-field weeping over 
the dead, or pulsating with painful suspense 
as to the uncertain fate of husbands, sons, 
brothers, and endeared friends! Nor has 
the end yet come. What is in the future 
is to us unknown. Iwploring the Lord that 
our beloved country may not be rent, scat- 
tered, and peeled, but still be preserved in 
its integrity to the praise of his glory, we 
know not how much heavier the affliction 
that awaits us may be, as a just punishment 
of our sins. O! should our nation be truly 
humble and penitent before God, confessing 
the righteousness of his dealings, and im- 
ploring his compassioh, we might yet have 
reason to say—this will yet become a happy 
New Year. A spirit of genuine happiness 
may be infused into the hearts of the right- 
eous, whatever temporal disasters may befall 
them, and happy, happy, shall they be, 
who, being savingly admonished by the 
judgments of the Lord, shall speedily turn 
to righteousness. 


ANONYMOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 


E, in company with all editors, receive 
occasional contributions, to which 

the writer bas failed to append bis signa- 
ture, or with which he has neglected to ap- 
prise us of his name and residence. It is 
evidently unfair for any one to expect us to 
become responsible, (as we are, for what- 
ever we admit to our columns,) for an arti- 
ole, the author of which is unknown to us. 
Such articles frequently contain either ex- 
aggerations of facts, or it may be actual 
tations, or unfair insinuations 
against the conduct or character of some 
one in a position in the Lord's service. 
And the consciousness of this prevents the 
author from appending his name. Or, they 
may be, for aught we know, promptod by 
malice, or envy, or some unworthy or base 
feeling, there being all sorts of people in 
the world. Hence, any thing in the nature 
of a charge or reflection, which involves the 
reputation or good standing, especially of 
any of the Lord's servants, requires, in all, 
plain honesty and fairness, that the name of 
the accuser should be known, at least to 
those publishiog the same. We have known 
of persons receiving anonymous letters con- 
taining advice, warnings, and even mild 
threats, in case they persisted in certain 
courses. But advice derives its greatest 
value from the wisdom of the one advising, 
and the same with warnings. The anony- 
mous adviser, therefore, deprives bis counsel 
of whatever weight it might otherwise have, 
and is never consulted by the prudent. 
Threats, moreover, from uvkoown sources, 
fall from a Christian man, like water from 
the wings of a bird. They are not feared 
because this very manner of giving them 
exposes the cowardice of the one who 
threatens. Truth need not hide its head, 
when it brings an accusation, and the 
consciousness of upright motives will sus- 
tain the accuser in his open charges. It is 
falsehood, or malevolence, that seeks to hide 
beneath the mask of the anonymous. It is 
only a coward who would give a blow when 
there id no chance of defence by the other. 
The assassin strikes in the dark, aud seeks 


epre 


to hide in concealment. If there are any 


above-board ways of accomplishing the end. 
But it is always an indication that some- 
thing is wrong, when a writer desires to re- 
main concealed, as he brings a charge or 
insiouation against his brother. Were 
this permitted, the character of none of us 
were safe; but any discontented or offended 
person might injure us irreparably, leaving 
us no chance of defence or redress. Justice 
always permits the accused to fece bis so- 
cuser. We suppose that some persons, 
through thougbtlessness or ignorance, some- 
times adopt this method of writing for the 
press, or correcting errors in others through 
anonymous letters. But they do not reflect 
how unworthit is of their manliness, and 
what an injury they may inflict upon one who 
is without means of defence. Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you, is 
the Divine command. A Christian, above 
all others, should never be found employing 
means of which he is ashamed, or seeking 
to inflict a blow in the dark. Let those 
who love darkness better than the light, fear 
to have their deeds brought to the light, lest 
it be made manifest that they are not of 
God. „But ye are children of the light, 
aod not of the darkness.” 


CHRISTMAS. 


O festival is of more general observance 
than Christmas. It professes to be 
the anniversary of the Saviour’s birth, al- 
though the investigations of the learned 
have never been able to settle the question ; 
but by ecclesiastical authority it bas been 
introduced into the sacred calendar of some 
churches, and is observed in a religious 
sense. To a much greater extent, however, 
it is hailed as a season of festive enjoyment. 
„A merry Christmas,” as a congratulatory 
address, has become stereotyped, and there 
is not an urchin who is not gladdened by 
its advent, as a season of gifts. We had 
presumed that, considering the state of the 
country, the Christmas just passed would 
be a dull one, and partake of the sombre 
hue of the times. We were mistal®n. It 
would have been impossible, amidst the 
gaily thronged streets of the city, to have 
imagined that we were restiog under a 
great national calamity. The stores were 
crowded, and the number of eager pur- 
chasers was not in the slightest degree di- 
minisbed. Beautiful and costly presents 
were bought, showing that there was no 
lack of money, and toys and confections 
were literally sold by the cart-load. How 
many faces radiated with happiness, and a 
merrier and noisier set of children we have 
never seen. The streets were literally vocal 
with the noise-producing instruments in 
which children take a special pleasure. In 
truth, our great cities seem to suffer little 
from the war. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that there were sad hearts in se- 
cret, which could not participate im such 
merriment—many whose thoughts were 
with the slain on the battle-field. Such is 
the mixed phase of human life! So are 
hilarity and sorrow mingled in the same 
mass! 


— 


BISHOP COLENSO’S BOOK. 


HIS book is receiving a keen serutiny 
from various parties, aud is faring 
badly at the hands of its reviefWers. A 
New York daily paper of last week contain- 
ed an article, written, as we judge by the 
initials, by Professor Taylor Lewis, of 
Union College, in which judgment was 
pronounced upon it in terms which show 
the writer to be perfectly familiar with the 
entire rationalistic controversy. Bishop 
Williams, of the Episcopal Church of Con- 
necticut, bas also entered the lists against 
his Episcopal brother, aud in an article in 
the Calendar of last week, exposes his ig- 
norance and his inconsistencies. Bishop 
Williams makes the assertion, upon the 
authority of a friend over the water, that 
Bishop Colenso ‘feels so pressed and cor- 
nered by the replies and criticisms which 
have already appeared in England, that he 
is asking people not to make up their minds 
against him till they have heard what else 
be has to say!” And he quotes further 
the following passage from a sermon by 
the Bishop of Oxford, to show what sad 
results have already sprung from the skep- 
tical teachings of some of the clergy of the 
Church of England, and which we fear 
will be greatly multiplied by such books as 
the one under review. 

I cau tell you of an overshadowing 
grave which closed in on such a struggle 
and such an end [the doubter’s end] as that 
at which I have glanced. In it was laid a 
form that had hardly reached the fulness of 
earliest manhood. That young man had 
gone, young, ardent, and simply faithful, to 
the tutelage of one, himself, I doubt not, a 
sincere believer, but who sought to recon- 
cile the teaching of our Church, in which 
he ministered, with the dreams of rational- 
ism. His favourite pupil learned his lore, 
and it sufficed for his needs while health 
beat high in his youthful veins. But on 
him sickness and decay closed early in; and 
as the glow of health faded, the intellectual 
lights for which he bad exchanged the sim- 
plicity of faith, began to pale; whilst the 
viper brood of doubts which, almost una- 
wares, he had let slip into his soul, erept 
forth from their hiding-places, and raised 
against him fearfully, their envenomed 
heads. And they were too strong for him. 
The teacher who had suggested, could not 
remove them; and in darkness and despair 
his victim died before his eyes, the doubter’s 
death.” 


— —k 


Rev. Srvart Rvusinson, DD—Dr. 
Robinson, as many of our readers know, is 
residing, temporarily, in Canada. Last 
week, as we are informed by the Canada 
papers, he delivered a lecture before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Knox’s and Cooke’s Presbyterian Churches, 
on the “Secottish-American Theory of 
Church and State.” There was a good at- 
tendance, and the lecture seems to have 
been well received. 


— 


Sermons —We have received several 
sermons of more than common excellence, 
to which we take this opportunity of di- 
recting special reference. Extracts would 
not furnish the reader with a just view of 
their merits. The titles are the following: 

«The Union and the War.” By the 
Rev. William G. T. Shedd, D D., Associ- 
ate Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, City of New York. 

“The Federal Judiciary.” A Thanks- 
giving Discourse. By the Rev. Henry A. 
Boardman, D D., Pastor of the Tenth Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia. 

„Life by Faith.” Preached befgre the 
Synod of New Jersey. By the Rey. Alex- 
ander T. McGill, D.D., Professor ia the 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

«Gold in the Fire; our National Posi- 
tion.” A Thanksgiving Sermon. By the 
Rev. Frederick G. Clark, Pastor of the 
West Twenty-third Street Presbyterian 
Church, City of New York. 

«The Nation’s Gratitude and Hope.“ 
A Sermon Preached in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


Thanksgiving Day, November 27th, 1862, 
by William M. Paxton, D.D. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


CHURCHES IN THE SOUTH. 


Writer in the North-western Christian 
Advocate gives the following sad ao- 
count of the condition of the churches in 
the western part of Tennessee. We fear 
that it will be found trae of most of the 
cburches of the South after the war is over. 
“Since coming to Lagrange, I have at- 
tended services once at the Episcopal church, 
and once at the Presbyterian. Not a man 
was in attendance at the Episcopal church, 
except three or four Federal soldiers. A 
number of children and a few ladies, a oum- 
ber of them in deep mourning, were present. 
At the Presbyterian church there were 
about half-a-dozen men, beside those fur- 
nished by our army. Even in church, the 
younger portion of the secesh tried, in va- 
rious ways, to show their hatred of the 
Union officers and soldiers who were — 
sent. The preacher, Rev. Dr. Waddell, 
rayed for ‘our rulers,’ leaving the people, 
if not the Lord, to guess who he meant. 
The sermon was an eloquent, but extremely 
Calvinistic one, on 1 — The 
Methodist church, under the 
another D. D., whose name | have N 
has been closed for some time, the said D. D. 
being in attendance upon what a to 
be a long session of conference or Grenada, 
Miss. If he does not soon return, my con- 
gregation, which now worships out of doors, 
will probably take possession of his church, 
and give me a call to his pulpit. The 
Presbyterians. here have a respectable col- 
lege building, and formerly had a flourishing 
school, but secession has killed it, and its 
classic halls are now used as a military 
prison. The Methodists, too, have a female 
college, a splendid building, on beautiful 
ground, now put to the good and patriotic 
use of sheltering Union soldiers.“ 
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LETTER FROM HAMPTON R@ADS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE — 


Orders Countermanded—Causes Delay 
* Contraband” Recruits—A Grotesque Scene 
— Peep at the Inner Life of Secessia—Large 
Fleet—Troops in Motion—The Monitor— 
The Ironsides—The Passaic—The Montauk 
—A Military Secret— Visit to Norfolk—Per- 
sonnel of our Boat—Sewall’s Point— Fort 
Norfolk—Naval Hospital—Craney Island 
and ws Contrabands— Norfolk and its As- 
pect— Bird's-eye View from the Cupola of 
the Custom house Walk and Conversation 
in the Market— Veiled Ladies—St. Paul’s— 
The Presbyterian Church—Their Architec- 
ture— Desolate Appearance of Things— Navy 
Yard—The Pennsylvania— Visit to and Talk 
with the Rev. Dr. His Views of South- 
ern Feeling and Purpose—Hatred— Newport 
News—The Man-slayers—A Log and a Wan- 
dering Voyage. 

Hawrron Roaps, Va., Dec. 29, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—At the date of my last, 
the capstan bars of the „Colorado“ were 
“shipped,” and we expected, at two o'clock, 
P. M., of that day, to yp anchor and be off 
to sea. But before that hour arrived, the 
order to steam away was countermanded, 
and here we are yet. The reasons for this 
countermand are best known to the depart- 
ment; doubtless they are wise. Whether 
the reverse of our army at Fredericksburg 
had, in any measure, affected the programme 
of which our movements formed a part, I 
cannot easy. Perbeps one cause of the delay 
was the fact that our compliment of meno 
was not full. We ought to have had 616 
beside officers, and at that time bad but 
512. Since that time we have received 
reinforcements from Philadelphia, New 
York, and from other vessels here, which, 
together with some thirty ‘‘contrabands,”’ 
fresh from North Carolina, nearly make up 
our compliment. 

The “shipping”’ of these last was a gro- 
tesque scene. They had just come to Old 
Point from North Carolina, via Suffolk, 
Virginia. They were brought off in a boat, 
and as they came over the side of the huge 
ship, a larger area of the white of eyes than 
was usual, even with them, was visible; 
whilst their wonder hardly exceeded the 
surprise and mirth of the crew, at the sin- 
gular spectacle they presented Hats and 
habiliments of every date, shape, aud ma- 
terial, presented a burlesque on “uniform” 
that would have thrown Colonel Pluck’s 
regiment into the shade; whilst their pe- 
destrial digits more than vindicated the 
truth in mensuration, that a “foot” was 
twelve inches. They were formed in line 
upon the spar (upper) deck, their names 
taken down, and hammocks and clothes 
given them. Afterwards they were for- 
mally mustered in. It was very amusing 
to notice the peculiarities of these poor 
creatures, and to witness their antics. 
They seemed shrewd and wary. Many of 
them seemed unwilling to enlist for a long- 
er period than one year, expressing a wish 
to go back and see their wives and friends. 

Upon inquiring of them, I found that 
they nearly all gave the names of their re- 
cent owners, with a given name. Thus: — 
„Jim Maggett and Bill” bad been the pro- 
perty of a Mr. Maggett; „Bob Fly” had 
been the servant of Mr. Elisha Fly, &o. 
When they came to doff their own ragged 
and motley toggery, and don the blue 
jackets, pants, and caps of the sailor, it was 
laughable to hear their commentse—«Q! 
Jim, ain’t yer glad ye run away? look at 
dis cap.” “Ya! ya! look at my nice jacket, 
and dis yer pair shoes“ —and thus, with 
light hearts, these poor, ignorant but happy 
fellows ran on, in their peculiar dialect, 
congratulating each other upon their sud- 
den change of condition. Alas! I could 
not but fear that I was witnessing the hap- 
piest moments this change of condition would 
afford them. I made many inquiries. of 
them, which they answered intelligently 
and frankly; and I deem it not trifling to 
record these incidents, for they will give 
your readers some idea of the gradual de- 
velopments of the great—the fearful pro- 
blem, the solution of which we have begun 
to write in blood. 

„What is your name! „My name is Bob 
Fly, sah!“ «Where do you come from?” 
«From Norse Carlina, sah!” 
was your master there?” “My massar’s 
name was Elisha Fly.” “Are all these 
men from the same neighbourhood?” Mes, 
sah; we all koows one anudder—koow’'d 
ove anudder fore we lef.” «Why did you 
come away, Bob?” «Why, sab, dey was 
gwine to take us all furder up de country— 
and wees didn’t want to go— cause dey 
would put us to work up dar, at harder 
work—an’ we didn’t want to be so fur from 
the de place we'se used to” How did 
you know they were going to take you 
away?’ «We’s heard de white folks talk 
bout it—so we lef, and took to de woods 
„What did you get to eat on your way!“ 
„O0 we got corn, and we killed de hogs 
in de wood, he! he! he!” „Ho are the 
white folks off for“ food down where you 
came from?” „Well, dey hasu't great 
deal—now dey bas corn and pork, but dey 
has no salt to cure um, an’ it soon spiles. 
Some folks burns hickory ashes, an’ keeps 
dere meat from spilin’—but doesn’t do 
good.” „Have any of you wives?” 40, 
yes; mavy of de boys have wives and chil- 
dren; dis man bas one—I hasn't.” „es,“ 
said the one referred to, „I has a wife and 
three children.“ “And why did you leave 
them?” “O—well, | expects to go back 
an see em, byme-by; and de white folks 
was gwine to seod us all up de country, to- 
wards Salisbury.” They seem to be a 
happy geog, but sadly incapable of taking 


care of themselves, amongst bad white 


imen. In so large a body of men, gathered 


wrongs to be rectified, there are open, 


from our large and corrupt cities, it is no 
wonder if we have some arrant thieves 
aboard; and one poor contraband, yesterday 
morning, gave sad proof that he had fallen 
among thieves. He bad little more than 8 
Texan costume left, (a straw hat and a pair 
of spurs,) for all his clothes bad been 
stolen, except a pair of drawers and a pair 
of shoes. 

A large number of ships have been lying 
in the Roads for the last week. Consid- 
erable bodies of troops are in motion, but 
whither, I would not tell if I certainly knew. 
On Tuesday morning last, as I stood by 
the taffrail of the Colorado, I saw an odd- 
looking craft steamiog down the Roads, 
from the direction of the mouth of the 
James River. The tide being in her favour, 
she made rapid progress; and upon using 
my glass, I soon recognized (from the pic- 
tures I had seen of ber) the world-renowned 
Monitor. She rounded to, and came to 
anchor a quarter of a mile from us. On 
Christmas day I, with other officers, made 
her a visit, and examined somewhat minute- 
ly her curious structure aud appliauces for 
fight. Ata distance, she looks like an old- 
fashioned river ferry-boat (a flat), with a 
stove-pipe, a hogshead on end, and a 
buge inverted mill-bopper, distributed from 
stern to stem in the order named. The 
pipe is her telescopic smoke-stack, the hogs- 
head her terrible tower, the inverted mill- 
hopper the pilot-house. Some very impor- 
tant improvements have been made since 
her fight with the Merrimac. These con- 
sist chiefly of an addition to the upper part 
of her tower, fitting it for the occupancy of 
sbarp-shooters, and for their protection in 
river service; and in an appliance, driven 
by a small engine, to secure ventilation. 
She has been hit by vertical shots, making 
indentions more or less deep, about twenty- 
two times. Some of these dents are like 
small wash-bowls, others of less depth, but 
none of them impairing the strength of this 
revolving fortress. They have inscribed 
over the principal ones, with a cold chisel, 
the name of the vessel or fort by whose 
missiles the wound was inflicted. Thus, 
some have the word ‘ Merrimac,” others, 
„Fort Darliog,“ and two, Minnesota; for 
our own vessel of that name bit her twice, 
in trying to assist in her contest with the 
Merrimac. 

The Ironsides lies at Newport News. 
Philadelphia bas the honour of her con- 
ttruction—aud I bave beard naval gentlemen 
call her “the most formidable craft afloat.” 

On Saturday morning the Passaic re- 
turned to the Roads, and is still here. She 
is. pretty much like the Monitor, only a 
good deal more so. The Montauk is on 
her way down. She had turned into the 
Delaware breakwater, but was seen euter- 
ing some little bay this side of that. Some 
anxiety is felt for her. The gallant Wor- 
den is with her. I hope that I may an- 
pounce her safe arrival before despatching 
this letter. If your readers are anxious to 
know whither all these formidable vessels 
are bound, and why they are rendezvousing 
here, I will tell them, as a great military 
secret, that they are going — to fight 
secesh.”” 

On Saturday I made a visit to Norfolk, 
and if you and your readers will just step 
aboard the City of Hudson,” at Fortress 
Monroe, and accompany us, I will try and 
let you see things as they are. Those 
ladies in black are Mrs. and Miss B., and 
Mrs. P. and her sister Miss C., all of 
Pittsburg, the latter two daughters of our 
lamented friend, the Rev. Dr. A. D. C. 
That small, sharp, sedate-looking officer, 
with the four cuff-bands and cuff-ring, is 
Post-captain , of the British squadron 
here, and commandant of the Melpomene. 
That tall, lean young man, with the sandy 
whiskers, peculiar neck-gear, and long coat, 
with a glass suspended by a shoulder-strap, 
is his chaplain. Those eighteen- year olds, 
four in number, in blue jackets and pants, 
are English middies. These, with a small 
number of ladies, a sprinkling of Federal 
officers, and a motley assortment of soldiers, 
sailors, citizens, and “contrabands,” form 
our floating population. ere, take my 
glass, (the same that poor Captain Ward 
held io his hand when killed on the Poto- 
mac, and for the use of which I am indebted 
to his gallant friend and my late Captain, 
Meade, of the North Carolina,) and take a 
look at those formidable earthworks on the 
left, which we are just passing. That is 
the famed Sewall’s Poiot. It is a line of 
casemated batteries, and must have cost the 
rebels immense labour and money. Look 
again to the right, as we advance. That is 
Craney Island, also strongly fortified by the 
rebels, and so long as they held these they 
could bar approach to Norfolk. Those 
numerous and lengthy “shanties” are the 
temporary homes of 1700 contraband women 
and children, which our government is 
maintaining. 

Turn now to the left; we are approach- 
ing Fort Norfolk, a small, but well appoiat- 
ed fortification, now used as a sort of prison 
for military offenders of our army. Its 
black walls contrast strongly with the green 
sodding of the ramparts and the gravel 
walks of the parade. 

Now, as we glide onward, turn to the 
right and geze upon the beautiful grounds, 
the extensive walls, and the stately-column- 
ed portico of the United States Naval Hos- 
pital. It is complete in its appointments, 
impressive in its architecture, and beautiful 
for situation; whilst the majestic forest of 
tall and stately pines immediately in its 
rear, furnish at once a fine relieving back- 

und to the impressive picture, and a 
delightful resort for the convalescent sons 
of the sea. 

But here we are at the wharf, at the 
foot of Washington street. A drizzling 
rain is steadily falliog—the atmosphere is 
thick and murky— incidents not needed to 
add intensity to the gloom of this guilty 
and unfortunate city. ‘Chaplain, will 
you share my umbrella?” said my friend, 
the paymaster. Very thankfully, Mr. 
Williams;“ and so we sauntered forth to 
see and hear what so dull a city, on so dull 
a day, might offer. After a turn or two 
we came to the Custom-house, a beautiful 


years ago, by that confiding old gentleman, 
Uncle Sam, who never then dreamed that 
his ungracious nephews would so soon try 
to rob him of it. Here the Military Gov- 
ernor, General Viele, and other function- 
aries of the army, have their offices; here 
the Provost Marshal dispenses punishments, 
permits, and passes, as each case may de- 
mand, toa motley throng of men and wo- 
men, of all shapes and shades; and, judg- 
ing from the crowd there when we looked 
in, he and his clerks have no sinecure. 

But come with us to the copula, or look- 
out, on the top of the custom-house. The 
upper stairway and the low attic are very 
dark, but we will be rewarded for the ascen- 
sion and the groping. The lookout is used 
as a signal-station, and is furnished with 
good glasses; and hence you have a bird's- 
eye view of this little city. See yonder to 
the southeast is the venerable St. Paul's, 
(«the revolationary church,” as they call 
it.) It is cruciform, the transept being 
very wide in proportion to the stem of the 
cross. It is built of black (glazed) and red 
bricks, laid alternately, so as to form 
checkered work, like some old houses in 


Philadelphia. 
Ia front of St. Paul's, just across the 


and substantial structure, built some eight 


Their servants, with baskets, follow them; 
they lift the veil just enough to see 
the fowls or vegetables they are examining, 
pay the price, drop the veil, and move on. 
Every lady we met was veiled. Why? 
There's no sun—no cold—the day is moist 
aod murky. Ah! these veils are a sort of 
protest against the presence of the hated 
North-men. 

„How much do you ask for the best cuts 
of beef?“ „Twelve cents, sir.“ Well, 
that is better than a dollar, which it costs 
a few miles from this, in the bosom of 
Secessia. So much for the presence of the 
good old flag. 

Let us go and talk a little to that respeot- 
able-looking man, presiding over his ser- 
vants selling some country produce. No; 
that scowling brow forbids—he recognizes 
the uniform of the American Navy, and his 
stern and defiant look says, “Stand off!“ 
Well, old secesh, we won't obtrude. Bat 
here is a man whose lindsey woolsey attire, 
lean and sallow frame, little wagon, and 
leather-and. bones of a nag, prove that he is 
one of „de poor white trash“ Poor man! 
you will not be very rich, even if you get 
high prices for those few potatoes and cab- 
bages! But that honest, open countenance, 
and the cordial smile with which you greet 
us, prove that you differ in political feel- 
ing from your better dressed neighbour. 
„Where do you live, my friend, if I may 
ask? «I live down shore, beyond Sew- 
all's Point, just opposite the Rip Raps.” 
„ Do you live near the water there?!“ « Yes, 
close in sbore.”’ „ou must have heard 
our target-firing from the Colorado these 
few days? 0 yes, we hear aud see it, 
too; and some time ago a shell struck just 
behind my house“ Do many people live 
dowu in your neighbourhood?” „Well, 
right smart, but not very thick.” «Don’t 
you think it would be better for you all to 
come back peaceably into the Union?” 
«Why, I've never been out of it, and don’t 
want to be.” ‘Are your neighbours down 
there of like opinion?” „Well, some; but 
there is a good many pretty hard folks dowa 
with us,” and the man shook his head, with 
asad smile. It is a rebellion of the aristo- 
cracy. 

We enter the study of the Rev. Dr. 
I introduce myself and friend. 
I had been told | would be snubbed, but 
was received with a sedate, almost melan- 
choly courtesy. I had met him transiently 
before, and had sent through him, to the 
poor sufferers by yellow fever, the contri- 
bution of my congregation. We had 
mutual friends and mutual memories. After 
some conversation about them, I made some 
inquiries about bis congregations for I was 
resolved not to introduce the subject of the 
civil war unless he would do it. He replied 
that his church had suffered greatly by the 
war, added, “My feeling was, when the 
confederate army was withdrawn, to go 
with them, but duty seemed to demand 
that I should stay; but it was in my heart 
to go.” An expression of regret for our 
great public calamity, made by me, elicit- 
ed from him a very ewphatic characterizing 
af the war as “‘wicked—the most wicked 
ever waged on earth.“ I expressed the 
conviction that it was a useless and cause- 
less one, and we were soon engaged in a 
discussion of its merits, and its probable 
termination. He spoke with much bitter- 
ness of the aggressions of the North, of the 
presence of the Union soldiers in their 
streets, the grievances the people of the 
South had suffered, and of the atrocity of 
the Union soldiers and of our government. 

I admitted that cases of enormity had 
had occurred on both sides, but maintained 
that our Government was struggling for its 
very life, and that it had been mild and 
forbearing toa fault. IIe denied this po- 
sition. „ perceive, my brother,” said I, 
‘that you have your library and your study 
furniture around you?” “Yes.” “A fact 
rather in contrast with the treatment of our 
brother Grier, the late pastor at Wilming- 
ington, N. C. His library, furniture, and 
all his property that he could not carry 
with him, was confiscated and sold under 
the hammer; and yet he had done nothing 
to merit such treatment, except to love his 
country.” „His property was not confis. 
cated—it was sequestrated for the payment 
of debts due to citizens of the South by 
citizens of the North „Add do you think 
that it is right to seize and sequestrate the 
private property of a man, who was a citi- 
zen of North Carolina, invited to become 
such by a solemn vote of a Christian con. 
gregation, and use his property to pay the 
debts of other citizens?” «Certainly, the 
Confederate Government had no other re- 
medy.“ 

We had much other conversation which 
would occupy too much space to detail. But 
the utterances of this minister of the gos- 
pel, if they indicate the real animus of the 
people of the South, prove that, if the Union 
is to be restored, there is yet a tremendous 
task before the Government, aod the loyal 
people must set about it with an earnestness 
that has not yet been developed. He said 
that the South was perfectly united—that 
they had firmly resolved never, under avy 
circumstances, to live under the same gov- 
erument—that they despised and hated the 
people of the North—and that it was im- 
possible, offer them what it might, for the 
Government to win back the seceded States. 

Upon my saying, „Well, doctor, I can 
solemnly assure you that, in the Northern 
mind, there is no hatred towards the people 
of the South. We think you terribly de- 
luded; we feel that you have done a great 
wrong to yourselves and us, by thus at- 
tempting to destroy a government of your 
own framing—snd all in wantonness, and 
without cause, but we love you still, and 
would take pleasure in receiving you to our 
hearts, the moment you recede from your 
rebellious attitude. Indeed, our military 
men complain that one element of intense 
fightiog is absent from our armies—officers 
and mea—in hatred of the foe; there is no 
hatred in our hearts towards our brethen.” 
«¢ Well, we po HATE—and hate intense/y— 
and it is all folly to expect us even to agree 
tolive under the same government with you; 
we will fight till the last man falls first.” 
„Do you think, my brethren, that a holy 
and righteous God will bless a people who 
are actuated by such a sentiment?” “Why 
he Aas blessed us and favoured us—we have 


gade is stationed at Newport News. Here 
we saw the house which the brave and 
venerable Mansfield made his headquarters, 
and which, in the fight, was perforated by 
canton ball. Llere a corporal’s guard 
brought on board of our boat three negro 
slaves, charged with the murder of their 
master’s son, in a fight occasioned by the 
slaves prematurely claiming the benefit of 
the President's proclamation. It was late 
when we reached the Fortress—a dense fog 
covered the Roads, the lights of our ship 
could not be discerned, and we wandered a 
long time over the wide waters, in a dark 
aod rainy night, before we found the Colo- 
rado. NESHANOCK. 


. 8. Just as I closed my letter, the 
Connecticut let go her anchor near to us, 
aod the Montauk is crawling up the Roads 
against wind and tide. Thanks to Him 
who rules the waves, she is safe. We have 
now here five iron-clad steamers, and many 
other vessels of war, making one of the 
most powerful fleets ever assembled under 
one country's flag. Weare certain to be 
off on an expedition in a few hours—two 
vessels are already under way. In my next, 
if spared, I may be at liberty to tell of our 
destination and our work. N. 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Resumé and Review of the Progress of Religion 
in London—Working Christianity — Open- 
air Preachers—The Lowest Classes Reached 
— Foreign Evangelization — Preachers and 
Agents—Converted Jews and their Work— 
The Bible stand at Kensington — Monthly 
Tract Society — Different Classes Sought and 
Saved—The Dark Side of the Picture—Ga- 
rotting in London—Transportation System 

Nevired — Large Funds for Lancashire— 

London Christians Succouring the Lanca- 

shire “ Household of Faith”—National Pity 

and Exertion—Effect of the Crisis on Reli- 
gious Societies—The Bishop's Charge—Par- 
ties in the Church—Death of Knowles—T he 

Prince, the Queen, the Bride elect, and the 

Dead Prince Albert. 

Lonpon, December 6, 1862. 

Messrs, Editors—As this is the closing month 
of the year, let me give your readers some 
sketches of the efforts made to do good in Lon- 
don during the year, and of some of the results 
which have followed. As has been the case 
for several years past, a concert of prayer in- 
augurated 1862, and as usual, it was attended 
with blessing to all who took part therein, 
while prayers were offered, answers to which 
have since been largely vouchsafed. The 
death of Prince Albert intensified the serious- 
ness of Christians, and touched the hearts 
even of the careless. The Hartley oolliery 
vetackuple, Ly whivk ev mauy porlshed, and 
which called out the practical pity, as well as 
tears, of the Queen and the nation, had a salu- 
tary result. In addition to this was the sus- 
pense, and anxiety, and agitation caused by 
the Trent affair, followed, on the part of the 
assembled people of God, by a burst of hallow- 
ed thanksgiving, when, while they were met 
together, the tidings came that gave assurance 
of peace between the two great Anglo Saxon 
nations. 

Working Christianity has been the charac- 
teristic of this year. But whence have come 
the workers? Why, first of all, Christians 
that used merely to take comfort in religion, 
but were indolent, are now labouring for 
Christ; those who were once half awake, are 
now vigilant and active; those who seemed to 
be possessed with a dumb spirit, have opened 
their lips to speak of and for Christ to godless 
ones. Of course, this is not universally ; 
but it is trae in larger measure than ever 
before, and it has attracted the attention of 
foreigners. Again, and secondly, young con- 
verts have been throwing themselves almost 
invariably into the fight with ignorance and 
sin, and for the advancement of the truth of 
the gospel. The young men brought to Christ 
by means of Bible-classes, in connection with 
auxiliary branches of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations, have been thus trying to do 
good, and have accomplished much. So of 
the open-air preaching and its agents, now 
numbering at least four hundred, and all care- 
fully examined as to their knowledge, sound- 
ness, and piety. Thus, too, has it been with 
many who have been brought to Christ in 
recent years, by the preaching of the word, 
either by the stated pastors, and in wonted 
places of worship, or in parks, streets, halls, 
and theatres, where special services have been 
held. 

The lowest classes have been more or less 
reached. ‘Converts of this class,” it is stated, 
“are peculiar; even their faces, to an eye ao- 
customed to deal with religious people, pre- 
sent something different from ordinary Chris- 
tians. It is a feast to gaze upon the faces of 
newly-converted men and women from the 
class of costermongers, roughs, drunkards, 
thieves, Ko. Who can deny to these brands 
just plucked from the burning, the joyous 
tunes and hymns we are able to place in their 
hands? A few days, or weeks ago, their lips 
framed other songs, and their time was very 
differently spent. The poor have been exalted, 
and the rich made low—both now are joined 
in the same blessed Christ.” 

In connection with the International Exhi- 
bition, there was a very powerful and holy 
confederacy organized to seek the spiritual 
well-being both of foreigners and of English- 
speaking visitors. A Foreign Evangelization 
Committee employed nearly twenty agents to 
distribute scriptures, tracta, &., and to engage 
in personal conversation with strangers coming 
from afar. Besides this, public preaching in 
different places of worship were provided, and 
services—attended by ever-increasing numbers 
—were supplied to Frenchmen, Germans, 
Danes, Spaniards, and Italians. The preach- 
ers were among the foremost of Continental 
preachers, includiog D Aubigné, Napoleon 
Roussel, Krammacher of Berlin, the Modera- 
tor of the Waldensian Church, and the ex- 
pastor of the Spanish church at Gibraltar— 
himself a convert and spiritual child of Mata- 
moras, who has been recently condemned to 
the gallies by Spanish judges, for his Protest- 
antism. About fifteen of the lay labourers 
employed by the Foreign Evangelization Com- 
mittee were Jewish converts, who bad stood the 
fire for Christ, and whose sincerity, as well as 
aptness to teach—their knowledge of various 
languages being very important—were con- 
spicuous. These labourers were wont to 
bring their verbal reports each morning to 
the Committee, sitting at Freemason’s Hall; 


and then, cheered and refreshed by praise and 


prayer, and reported tokens of blessing, they 
went forth to their work and labour uatil the 
evening. 

The Bible-stand opposite the Exhibition dis- 
tributed an immense number of New Testa- 
ments, psalters, epistles, gospels, cards, and 
leaflets —amounting, indeed, to millions—in 
seven different languages. Among the most 
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Captain Trotter, and Mr. Blackwood—mea of 
rank—have been, in the fashionable season,” 
preaching Christ with the greatest sim 

and earnestness—preaching Christ to bigh- 
born sinners, and charging the guilt of their 


#4. 


sins, and expecially that of unbelief, on their 


The variety of classes also, among whom 
trophies of grace are to be found, and from 
among which labourers are raised up, is very 
significant. Actors, acrobats, pugiliets, mea 
famous for their “dancing” grace and dexterity, 


&o.—all these are now found iu the foremost - 


ranks of the sacramental host of God's elect. 

All this is cheering; but there ia a dark side 
to London life. Wickednese still abounds; 
vice is unblushing, and Satan triumpba. 
There is much infantieide— now born ohildrea, 
suffocated by the wretched mothers, or the 
partners of their guilt, and robbery with vio- 
lence—and in the form of garotting, both by 
day and night, during the last month, has al- 
most frightened the town from its propriety. 
This arises from the letting loose from prison 
of those who, under the old law, would have 
been transported to a distant land; but who 
now, after a few years of “penal servitude,” 
are let loose agath on society, either with hearts 
unreclaimed, or unable, even as “ take-of-leave- 
men,” to find honest employment, go back to 
criminal haunts and practices. Not less than 
twenty-seven persons were convicted of garot 
ting and robbery at the late London Quarter 
Sessions, and the evil still exists. Trane 
portation, as a system, will, I believe, be re 
vived; it is under the consideration of the 
government. It will be ultimately better for 
the criminals themselves, and somewhere ia 
the Australian continent it is probable a local- 
ity for this sad kind of colonization is likely to 
be discovered and fixed upon. 

The fund for the relief of distrees in Lanca- 
shire has assumed large proportions. At a 
great county meeting in Lancashire $650,000 
was subscribed on the spot, besides immense 
sums previously, and noble private efforts by 
employers to sustain their workmen, with their 
families. Up to December 6th, Httle less than 
$5,000,000 have come in from all quarters; 


in other words, the million sterling which Mr. 


Cobden, member of Parliament, laid down @ 
month ago as the minimum required. But 
nearly one-half of this noble donation is al- 
ready expended, and at least $125 000 are 
required each week, for food, fuel, and cloth- 
ing. It would be unsafe,” we are told, “to 
reckon that any great alleviation of the pres- 
sure can be expected, either from a revival of 
trade or legislative interference, for the next 
four months.” There is an impression that, 
independont of any possible iasua to the war 
in America, there may be sufficient cotton re 
ceived from other quarters, if not some also 
from America, as shall enable mill-owners to 
work their machinery and employ their hands 
four days in the week. But even this prospect 
is rather hazy. At all events, the United 
Kingdom, India, the Colonies, British resi- 


dents on the Continent, are all “up,” and are 


hastening to the rescue. In London, during 
the spell of cold weather, the Lord Mayor’s 
Committee received double amounts daily, and 
even now that the climate is milder, the daily 
receipts reach to nearly $25 000. 

Besides these, special efforts are made by 
London Christians to help the suffering 
“household of faith” in the northern counties. 
Noble-hearted men and women go down and 
search out these brethren and sisters; whole 
families are adopted and taken charge of, so 
much per week being insured them. Ofttimes, 
as I hoard it publicly stated at a prayer-meet- 
ing the other day, when a family has been 
selected for this kind of brotherly bounty, 
surprise, and a sense of unworthiness, and the 
statement, “Why us? others are worse of 
near at hand,” are manifested. Sewing 
schools, educational classes for men and boys 
are in full operation, and nobles, commoners, 
merchants, and manufacturersa—men and wo- 
men—are engaged ceaselessly in leading and 
succouring the distressed. Great efforts are 
also made by tract distribution, by evangelistic 
agencies, and other means, to sow the good 
seed in hearts subdued and softened by adver- 
sity, and I may say, in hearts that glow with 
thankfulness to a sympathetic multitade, and 
to God himself, the bounteous one, who has 
evoked and made practical this sympathy. 

_ In obscure country parishes clergymen and 
people are busy; collections are made by poor 
congregations of surprising amount; immense 
bales of clothing, new and old, are unpacked, 
and sent off; and to London Committees, such 
vast contributions, in the latter form, come 
for dispatch to Lancashire, that the Parcels’ 
Delivery Company that used to carry such 
packages free, now find their horses and men 
almost overpowered in this work of charity. 

Religious societies will necessarily suffer this 
year, the supplies being largely cut off that 
were wont to come from the manufacturing 
districts. It will be difficult to hold public 
meetings and take collections in distressed 
districts like these, and auxiliary associations 
will find, it no easy thing to keep up their 
usual annual returns to parent societies, at a 


time when)jmany of their most willing contri- ~ 


butors were among the working people and 
the clasg of overlookers and shopkeepers, all 
of whgm are almost pauperized themselves. 
The larger societies will probably hold their 
ground pretty well; but others, who even at 
the best have much to struggle with, and 
little or no margin even in the best of times, 
must, by reduction of salaries to their officers- 
and agents, seek to keep afloat, and go on with 
their work. It is very pleasing to bear that 
the American Board of Missions is being sup- 
plemented with funds sufficient to carry on 
their noble enterprises in foreign fields. In 
truth, neither in this country nor elsewhere, 
have Christians yet risen as a body to the pro- 
per standard. I do not speak of liberality, 
but of sacrifices for the cause of Christ. It is 
eo, however, increasingly. Many now give 
das God has prospered them,” “lay by” & 


store for Christ, and out of the sacred and 


-reserved fund they give discriminately, lov- 
ingly, prayerfully, to various objects, accord- 
ing to their relative value and importance. 
I have seen and received a letter, in which 
“the joy” which this kind of giving creates in 
the donor’s own heart is touchingly set forth. 
What a noble thing. when both heart and 
power to give go hand in hand! And yet we 
have a merciful Master, whose scrutinising, 
as well as approving, eye is upon the “two 
mites,” as well as the abundant offering; for, 

« Jesus unseen, who yet all hearts can see, 
Still sits and overlooks the treasury; 
Cast in your offerings as his cause invites— 
Ye rich your talents, and ye poor your mites; 
Render to God the things that are his dus, 
He gave his Son, who gave himself for you!” 


The Bishop of London this week delivered 
bis second charge. The last was delivered 
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rapid increase of Dissent gen 

poor, but he does not the 

t with, denounce, or despise them, 
discusees 


be is half a negative man in his personal 
friendships, and bie not very clear teaching, 
he certainly does not approve of Dr. Colenso, 
or any of the Essays and Reviews. Plenty of 
off-hand replies and reviews are being pub- 
fished in connection with Colenso’s bad and 
dangerous book. In the Morning Post appeared 
a series of calm notices of the book, by an evi- 
dently competent band, grappling with the 
“srithmetic” which Colenso adopts to over- 
throw the authenticity of the Pentateuch. To 
this and other notices I hope to refer after- 
wards. 

Sheridan Knowles, a famous Irishman, long 
2 literary writer, and sometimes on the stage 
acting in his own plays, died at Terquay, in 
Devonshire, last week. For the last ten years 
or 60, he bas been a devoted Obristian, and an 
eminent witness for the truth. He suffered 
terribly from a rheumatic affection of great se- 
verity, but he was calm and patient to the last. 
At hie own desire, he has been interred at 
Glasgow. 
The Princes of Wales bas returned to Eng- 
land. The Queen, who has had his future 
bride on a visit to her, is greatly delighted 
with her, and her very presence, together with 
the approaching royal wedding, seems to have 
Caused a happy crisis in her long and oppres- 
sive year of mourning. A few days ago she 
planted a young oak on the spot, in Windsor 
Forest, where Prince Albert left off his sport- 
ing (shooting game) last year, just before his 
fatal illness. His name is ever fragrant among 
us. He was a true Protestant, a real lover of 
art, sciences, and all that was asthetic, ele- 


“~yating, and ennobling, and all was crowned 


with the living faith which made Michael An- 

gelo, the greatest painter of Italy, die with the 

words on his lips, 

My one sole Refuge is that love Divine, 

Which from the cross, stretched forth its hands to 
save! 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


The Christian Commission beg to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the following 
additional hospital stores, up to December 
24th, 1862. 

Bloomsburg, Pa.—1 box from Ladies’ Aid. 

Berwick, Pa.—1 box from ladies. 

Abington, Pa.—2 boxes from Soldiers’ Aid. 

Landisburg, Pa.—1 box from Soldiers’ Aid. 


Rockville, Conn.—1 box from Mrs. E. Shel- 
‘ton 


Philadelphia, Pa.—2 boxes from an invalid. 

Mount Joy, Pa.—l1 barrel from Ladies’ Aid. 

Coatesville, Pal barrel and 1 box from 

boxes from Ladies’ Aid. 
bington, Pa— xes from ies 

‘ Holaesburg, dundle from Mrs. 


oore. 
Bavin Pa.—2 boxes from Soldiers’ Aid. 
yen Y.—1 box and 1 barrel from 
ladies. 
Boston, Mass.—153 barrels, 2 half barrels, 
1 firkin, and 1 box, from Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association. 
Philadelphia, Pa —1 box from Spring Gar- 
den Street Presbyterian Church. 
Albany, N. Y.—6400 housewives (made by 
the Sabbath-school children), per Young Men’s 
Christian Association. . 
Philadelphia, Pa.—21 red flannel shirts from 
two ladies, per Rev. George II. Bringburst. 
Donations in goods should be sent to 
Grorce H. Srvuart, 
Chairman Christian Commission, 
No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia. 
Cash Acknowledgments by the Christian Com- 
mission to December 27, 1862. 
$403.44 


Part proceeds of Mr. Gough’s lecture, . 
Bangor, Maine, — of the Chris- 
tian Commission, per W. E. Board- 


La of Berwick, Columbia county, 


Pa., Mrs. Lizzie I. Wilson, ° 42.25 
James Bayard, . 25.00 


Ledies’ Aid, Barleysville, Pa, per 8. M- 
Rankin, Secretary, . .- 
W. Jennison. 


Cash, H „ 20.00 
Bald Mount Mite Society, Luzerne 
county, Pa., per J. B Adams.. 10.00 
Congregational Church, North Guil- 
ford, Conn., per R. Crittenden, . ° 6.40 
Collection — — — * 
Tamaqua, Pa., Thanksgiving Day, . ‘ 
G. W. Mechlin, Da 5.00 
Mies Caroline.E. Turber, 5.00 
Cash, Harrisburg, Pa., 2 @ * . . 5.00 
Miss Emilie Bussier, Germantown, Pa., 2.00 
K. M. S., Saltsburg, Pa, 92 8 2.00 
Elma, Herriottavill e 1.00 
93.09 
Amount previously acknowledged, 815,945.73 


Josera Partrerson, 


French Evangelical Effort in Algeria. 


We have had cheering accounts from 
Algeria, where the railway and other means 


of conveyance begin to render possible pas- 
toral visitation. 
nominated for Tlemcen and Cherchell; a 
Protestant school-house has been built at 
Douera; a Sunday-school is re opened at 
Algiers; places of worship are opened in 
the faubourgs, and an infant-school in view. 
Small 
at Fi 
and 
have been travelled over by a colporteur in 
less than a year. Every where meetings 
multiply; free-schools tend to become cow- 
munal 

most Protestant families. The Algerian 
journals state the fact of the immense supe- 
riority—material, moral, and intellectual— 
of the Protestant colonies over the Latin 


New pastors have been 


laces of worship are now occupied 
Mi, and in the villages of Nechmaya 
enthiévre. The three departments 


; little libraries are being formed in 


ones. The natives are aware that their 
rights to instruction have been proclaimed 
and defended by the Beni Ketab (sons of 
The Book). A missionary has spread in a 
single province thirteen hundred and thirty 
Hebrew Bibles among the Israelite Arabs 
or Mozabites, and translated the gospel of 
St. Matthew into vulgar Arabic. Hitherto 
the Bible has remained the only book print- 
ed in Arabic, in which the judges, physi- 
cians, and administrators can get familiar 
with the written tongue of the natives. 

Our soldiers, too, have not been forgotten 
there; ae on leaving Constantine 
for Me , received, with gratitude, six 
hundred Testaments for themselves, and 
many Spanish ones for the Mexicans. 
Also, the marines, sent to Cochin-China 
carried out the same precious seed. We 
have heard also of u pleasant soirte given 
in one of our French mansions, near Paris, 
to fifty artillerymen, who left the next day 
for Mexico, each with a Testament, and 
the indelible recollection of the loving 
prayers and Christian counsel which cheer- 
ed their last * Fravce. Surely French 
Christians are being stirred up to seize the 

nities God is granting them 
to work.—Oorr. Lon. News of the Churches. 


WAR NEWS. 


In. e absence of official we are 
compelled, in part, to rely on what appears to 
be the mest authentic 


ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


The army of the Potomac has made no 
direct movement. 4 

The rebel cavalry made s raid on Dumfries. 
Heavy firing was heard in the direction of 
Dumfries. Intelligence from Aquia Creek 
states that about 4000 rebel cavalry, with four 

ns, made an attack on four regiments of 
General Sigel’s infantry at Dumfries. The 
conflict lasted till dark, and was renewed 
again in the morning. The cannonading was 
more intense, and apparently nearer, the day 
— The telegraph line ceased to 
wor 

LatePecoounts say: We have just received 
reliable information that the rebels were badly 
repulsed, on Saturday, at Dumfries. On their 
retreat they fell in with our under 
General Geary, between Dumfries and Wolf 
Run, and were driven by them south of the 
road. They simed to take the direct road to 
the Shoals. They took the telegraph operator 
at Burke’s Station and his instrument, and 
burned the Accotink (Orange and Alexandria 
railroad) bridge, an inconsiderable structure. 
Besides the fifteen empty wagons of Colonel 
Kellogg's command, which fell into their 
hands, they took eight or ten sutlers’ wagons, 
which they came across, the drivers, in nearly 
all cases, having succeeded in escaping by 
cutting their traces, mounting their teams, 
and fiying before the enemy. The rebels 
seized all the citizens along their path whom 
they thdught might give prompt information 
of their proceedings. They passed through 
Vienna at about twelve o’clock at night, their 
ing there at about three o’clock 

They had about five guns, 
and about twenty-five wagons and ambulan- 
ces, nearly all of which they doubtless picked 
up. They went from there to Hunt’s Mills, 
and then struck over toward the Ox road at 
Frying Pan. Including the citizens they 
caught, they were carrying off about forty 
prisoners in all. | 

Notwithstanding the presence of our gun- 
boats on the Rappahannock, the enemy has of 
late procured large supplies of cattle, horses, 
and fo „ from the Peninsular counties. 
Last — General Pleasonton captured 450 
head of cattle, which had been thus collected, 
en route for Leeds. An officer of General 
Longstreet’s staff, who had crossed into King 
George’s county for the purpose of getting 
married, was taken by General Pleasonton. 
His two memen escaped. The citizens 
of the Peninsula state that they have lost 
10,000 contrabands since the beginning of the 
war. The town of Winchester has again been 
taken by our troops. The rebels, 2500 strong, 
retired upon their approach. The people are 
in a state of destitution. 


Washington, Dec. 28.—A report has reached 
Washington that a company of the Second 
Pennsylvania Ca , commanded by Colonel 
Price, stationed at Occoquan, was surprised 
this morning by a detachment of rebel cav- 
alry. A fight ensued, in which a number 
were wounded, and Captain Jobnson, of 
Pennsylvania, who was in command, killed. 
Several supply wagons were captured by the 
enemy. 


next morning. 


FROM THE GULF. 


By the following it will be seen that Gen- 
eral Banks supersedes General Butler in the 
command of the Gulf. 


New York, Dec.28.—The steamship Roanoke 
has arrived from New Orleans, with dates to 
the 18th inst., via Havana on the 22d. The 
news is important. The steamship North 
Star, with General Banks and staff, arrived at 
New Orleans on the evening of the l4th. The 
news transpired on the following day that 
General Butler had been superseded, and oo- 
casioned the utmost surprise among all class- 
es, even those on the register lists of ene- 
mies of the United States. All were sorry to 

art with an officer who, at the least, had 

rought order and security to the city. On 
the 16th, Generals Butler and Banks met at 
headquarters. General Butler welcomed Gen- 
eral Banks to the Department of the Gulf, and 
assured him that he would find here troops 
who would yield a cheerful obedience to his 
every order. General Banks, in responding, 
said, the only pleasure he had in taking com- 
mand was, in obeying an order of the govern- 
ment of the United States. The meeting was 
most cordial, and the interchange of sentiment 
was that which marks the coming together of 
old friends. After the introduction of the 
staff officers to each other, General Banks and 


his staff withdrew. Genara} Ration then 
dressed his officers, requesting eac — 
to take pains to enlighten and assist their suc- 
cessors. IIe spoke in the most generous man- 
ner of General Banks and staff. General 
Butler’s parting address to the troops bears 
date on the 15th. He alludes in eloquent 
terms to their successes in the field, and in re- 
storing order and quiet to New Orleans, to the 
feeding of starving wives and children of their 
enemies, and stating that the expedition had 
cost the government less by four-fifths than 
avy other. Speaking the word “farewell” 
was the only sorrowful thought be had, and 
he commends them to their new commander 
as worthy of their love. On the 10th, Gen- 
eral Banks issued a general order on assumin 
the command of the Department of the Gul 
and State of Texas, and naming his staff off- 
cers, whose names are already known at the 
North. Another order directs the military 
and civil officers in the Department to report 
to him, and still another suspends the sales of 
property, on account of the United States, 
till further orders. General Butler, accom- 
—— by Colonel Shaffer, Colonel Turner, 

ajor Strong, Major Bell, Captain Davis, 
Captain Kensil, and other members of the 
staff, was to sail on the 22d for New York. 
Captain Clark was to remain on duty at New 
Orleans. General Banks was pushing things 
with characteristic energy. Five thousand of 
the troops that accompanied him had landed 
at Baton Rouge, and the remainder of the ex- 
pedition would be sent forward as fast as they 
arrived. The weather at New Orleans was 
fine, and the troops were in good healtb. 


Farewe.t Avpress or Generar Borten. 


The following is the farewell address of 
Butler to his army: 
GENERAL onDERS—No. 100. 
Heapevarrers Department or tue } 
New Orleans, December 15, 1862. 

Soldiers of the Army of the Gulf—Relieved 
from further duties in this department by di- 
rection of the President, under date of Novem- 
ber 9, 1862, I take leave of you by this final 
order, it being impossible to visit your scat- 
tered outposts, covering hundreds of miles of 
the frontier of a larger territory than some of 
the kingdoms of Europe. I greet you, my 
brave comrades, and say farewell. This 
word—endeared as you are by a community 
of privations, hardships, dangers, victories, 
successes; military and civil—is the only sor- 
rowful thought I have. You have deserved 
well of your country. Without a murmur, 
you sustained an encampment on a sand-bar 
so desolate that banishment to it, with every 
care and comfort possible, has been the most 
dreaded punishment inflicted upon r bit- 
terest and most insulting enemies. You had 
so little transportation, that but a handful 
could advance to compel submission by the 
Queen city of the rebellion, whilst others 
waded breast-deep in the marshes which eur- 
round St. Philip, and forced the surrender of 
a fort deemed impregnable to land attack by 
the most skillful engineers of your country 
and her enemy. At your occupation, order, 
law, quiet, and sprang to this city, filled 
with the bravos of all nations, where, for a 
score of years, during the profoundest peace, 
human life was scarcely safe at noon-day. 
By your discipline, you illustrated the best 
traits of the American soldier, and enchained 
the admiration of those who came to scoff. 
Landing with a military chest containing but 
seventy-five dollars, from the hordes of a rebel 
government you have given to your couutry’s 
treasury nearly a half-million of dollars, and 
so supplied yourselves with the needs of your 
service, that your expedition has cost your 
vernment less by four-fifths than any other. 
ou have fed the starving poor—the wives 
and children of your enemies—so converting 
enemies into friends that they have sent their 
representatives to your Congress by a vote 
greater than your entire numbers, from dis- 
triots in which, when you entered, you were 
tauntingly told that there was no one to 
raise your flag.” By your practical philan- 
thropy you have won the confidence of the 
“oppressed race” and the “slave.” Hailing 
you as deliverers, they are ready to aid you as 
willing servants, faithful labourers; or, using 
the tactics taught them by your enemies, to 
fight with you in the field. By steady atten- 
tion to the laws of health you have stayed 
the pestilence; and, humble instruments in 
the hand of God, you have demonstrated the 
necessity that his creatures should obey his 
laws, and reaping his blessing in this most 
unhealthy climate, you have preserved your 
ranke fuller than those of any other battalions 
of the same length of service. You have met 
double numbers of the enemy, and defeated 
him in the open field; but I need not further 


enlarge upon this topic—you were sent here 


to do thet. I commend you to your com- 
well, my comrades! again 
T. Bortss, 
Commanding. 


KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE. 


Louisville, December 28.—John Morgan, 
with 2800 men, attacked Lieutenant Colonel 
Smith at Elizabethtown, yesterday. Our 
forces consisted of 250 men, o defended 
themselves within a stockade; um., witer « 
severe fight, were obliged to retreat to the 
Court-house, and a building near it. The 
losses are not stated, nor is the result of the 

ht known. The city has been iotensely ex- 
cited all day by multitudinous rumours of 
skirmishes various proximate localities. 
There has been no confirmation of such ru- 
mours received at headquarters N to eleven 
o’clock to-night, and they are utterly discredit- 
ed there. ports from Memphis say that 
our pickets have been driven into the fortifi- 
cations, and that the rebels have been com- 
mitting depredations near there. 

Louisville, December 29.—The Journal says 
the trestle work near Muldraugh’s Hill, on 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, was 
destroyed yesterday by John Morgan’s forces, 
but expresses the opinion that Morgan will 
not advance to the Ohio river. From other 
sources we learn that Morgan’s force at the 
trestle-work was about 2800, against 600 Uni- 
ted States troops. After suffering slightly in 
the way of casualties, our forces surrendered. 
Further particulars have not been received. 
The Journals statement of the capture of 
cannon by the rebels is untrue. At eleven 
o’clock this morning no information bad been 
received at headquarters of the reported de- 
struction of the trestle-work, but it is affir med 
with great positiveness in usually reliable 
circles. If it is true, there will be no more 
railroad communication between here and 
Nashville for at least thirty days. 


Louisville, Dec. 29—Midnight.—The Post- 
master of Richmond, Kentucky, says that 
Colonel Oarter, commanding a brigade of 
United States troops, has captured Knoxville, 
East Tennessee, and destroyed four bridges 
and a large portion of the railroad track be- 
tween Kooxville and Dandridge. Governor 
Morton, of Indiana, is in this city. It is not 
true, as reported, that he has ordered out the 
militia of Indiana. Passengers on the train 
from Louisville to Shepherdaville, to-day, re- 
port that they heard heavy firing up to four 
o’clock this afternoon in the direction of Leba- 
non Junction, and reports are current that 
Colonel Harlan’s brigade is ia the rear of 
Morgan’s forces, and it supposed may have 
engaged them. It is ramoured that a portion 
of Morgan’s forces are at Bardstown, and 
have destroyed a portion of the railroad track 
near Elizabethtown. The rebels were repulsed 
three miles from Mumfordsville. Every thing 
is safe. General Rosecrans’ forces have 
driven the rebels into Murfreesboro. It is 
supposed that Morgan is skedaddling out of 
the State. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Chicago, Dec. 29.—A special dispatch from 
Cairo says the report that General Grant has 
fallen back to north of the Tallahatchie is con- 
firmed. The main body of the army arrived 
at Holly Springs several days ago. ‘t is sup- 

that General Grant will open the Mem- 
phis and Charleston Railroad to Grand Juno- 
tion, and make Memphis the base of supplies. 
A report had reached Memphis that a heavy 
Federal force had ascended the Mississippi 
from New Orleans, the naval portion being 
under the command of Admiral Farragut; 
that Port Hodson had fallen into Federal 
hands, and that the fleet had reached within 
twelve miles below Vicksburg. Thisteported 
advance is confirmed by the Vicksburg Whig 
of the 18th. On the 20th the rebels attacked 
a portion of the United States forces, 250 in 
number, at Davies’s Mills, six miles south of 
Grand Junction, leaving twenty dead and 
thirty wounded on the field, besides a number 
carried off. Our loss was trifling. General 
Van Dorn is now believed to be between Boli- 
var and the Mississippi. New Madrid was 
evacuated yesterday. A part of the magazine 
was blown up, and the barracks burned. 


ARKANSAS. 


— — Ark, Dec. 29.—One of the 
most difficult and daring raids of the war has 
just been made by a part of the Army of the 
Frontier. Oo Saturday, Gen. Herron started, 
with a portion of his cavalry and infantry 
forces, for the other side of the Boston Moun- 
tains. General Blunt left Cane Hill at the 
same time by another route, the two columns 
being about 6000 strong. They started in 


light marching order, with six days’ cooked 
aud macho? two miles without 


forty 
stoppage. General [Herron took with him two 
batteries without caissons. The artillery and 
baggage wagons were drawn across the moun- 
tains with twelve-horse teams. At daylight 
yesterday morning the two commands joined 
at Lee’s creek, three miles south of the moun- 
tains, from whence the cavalry and artillery, 
numbering 2000 men, started for Van Buren, 
leaving the infantry to follow as fast as pos- 
sible. Two rebel regiments of cavalry were 
encountered at Dripping Spring. After a 


Foreign Items. 


SooraL Reroams sy a Native Painos. 
—The Mo/fussilite says:—“ The Maharajah 
of Patiala is earning an enviable reputation 
asareformer. He bas at a stroke cut awa 
by the roots one of the most monstrous an 
inbuman customs which prevail among the 
Kbutree sect of Hindoos. Whenevera man 
dies, the wife must mourn for four years, 
aod during that time maiotain a miserable 
seclusion; she must not eat in public, or 
uncover her face all that time. With a 
sentence Putiala has abolished this, and 
announced that fifteen days shall suffice 
hereafter as the limit of such barbarous 
privation. The contagion of this reform 
has spread to Delhi; the leading ple 
have been encouraged to address the Putiala 
chief for information as to how they should 
— 2 their course in an innovation so civil- 

and so entirely desirable.” 

A Tatxine Macuins.—A very remark- 
able talking automaton is exciting the ouri- 
osity of the Parisians. It has been con- 
structed by M. Faber, late Professor of 
Mathematics at a German University, and 
is stated by our contemporary, Cosmos, to be 
by far the most successful effort that has 
been yet made to imitate the human voice. 
The figure, which is that of a woman, is ex- 
hibited on the Boulevard Magenta.—Lon- 
don Atheneum. 


Deata or Ministers.—The Church of 
Scotland loses by death one of its most ven- 
erated ministers, the Rev. Dr. McLeod 
(father of Dr. McLeod), of the Barony Par- 
ish, Glasgow. The Irish Presbyterian 
Church has to lament the death of Dr. John- 
ston of Tullylish, Dr. Edward Dill, for- 
merly of Cork, author of “Ireland's Mise- 
ries, their Cause and Cure,“ and Rev. Wm. 
Irvine, the devoted minister of the Mariner's 
Church, Belfast. 


ANTIQUARIAN Retic.—Some interest- 
ing fragments of pillars, taken from a tomb 


Euglaud by Sir Charles Nicholson, and are 
now temporarily deposited at Mr. Henson’s, 
118a., Strand. The pillars are square in 
form, each side being sculptured, and bear- 
ing the effigy of the person to whom the 
tomb belongs, with his name and titles. 
From the inscription, it appears that the 
deceased was named Mes, i e., Moses, that 
he was the son of one Hai, or Hui, and that 
there was a scribe or officer of the treasury 
of Ptah at Memphis.— Parthenon. 


A Retro Hunter.—The extraction of 
the ball from Garibaldi's foot has given rise 
on the Continent to sundry pleasantries 
about English eccentricity, one of Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty's subjects being reported to 
have offered a thousand pounds sterling fur 
the ball. 


Jerrerson Davis's Ex-Coacuman.— 
Ono a recent Friday evening, a meeting on 
the American Question was held at Fins- 
bury-square Chapel, attended and addressed 
by Mr. William Andrew Jackson, a man of 
colour, and ex-coachman to Jefferson Davis. 
Mr. Jackson said he had been twice sold as 
a slave in Virgioia. He had a wife and 
three children still in slavery. He had been 
hired from his owner, by Jefferson Davis, 
at two hundred and fifty dollars a year, 
Mr. Davis had given securities that he 
would be returned; but as be had escaped, 
the President of the rebel States would have 
to come down with one thousand and fifty 
dollars. He had left Mr. Davis on the 27th 
of April last, and had fled to the Federal 
lines. Jeff. Davis was nothing extra. 
When things were going right, he was 
good-natured enough, but when they went 
wrong, he would sting like a hornet. It 
was said that the slaves loved their Southern 
masters devôtedly; but if that were so, the 
slaves took rather a curious way of showing 
their love, seeing that they were ready to 
skedaddle whenever they could get an op- 
portunity. 

Beneracrons or Humanitry!—Astran 
almanac bas just been published at Rome, 
at the office of the Observatore Romano, 
under the title of the“ Benefactors of Hu- 
manity.” Those excellent persons, the por- 
traits of whom are given, are Pius IX., 
Cardinal Antonelli, Francis IL, the Duke 
of Modena, the Duke of Parma, and the 
directors of the clerical journals, the Ar- 
monia and the Contemporaneo, 


EXTRAORDINARY HAILSTORM IN THE 


sharp skirmish they were put to flight, leav- 
ing seven killed and a number of wounded on 
the field. The pathway to the Arkansas river 
has now been opened, and if the gunboats will 
open the lower end of it, the winter's work of 
the Army of.the Frontier is clearly marked 
out. 


Headquarters, St. Louis, December 29, 1862. | 
—Jo Major-General Halleck, General-in- Chief : 
—The Army of the Frontier, under Generals 
Blunt and Ilerron, moved over Boston Moun- 
tains on Saturday, and advanced, without 
halting, to Van Buren; drove the enemy 
across the Arkansas, killed and wounded a } 
few, took three seamboats, camp equipments, 
and 100 prisoners. The march of forty-five 
miles, with arms of service, over mountains | 
and through the deep mud of the valley, was | 
a most arduous and gallant affair. 
S. R. Curtis, Major-General. 


INDIANS. 


St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 27.—Thirty-eight con- 
demned Indians were hung at Mankato, at 
10 o’clock, A. M., yesterday. The gallows 
was 80 constructed, that all the condemned 
fell at once. Several thousand spectators 
were in attendance. All passed off quietly. 


Tur Pirate Atapama Again. 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec., 27.—By. the ar- 
rival of the 2 Constitution from 
Panama, we have highly important and ex- 
citing news. The Constitution reports that 
the steamship Ariel, from New York for 
Aspinwall, was captured on the 7th inst. by 
the pirate Alabama. The Alabama detained 
the Ariel until the 10th inst., when she allow- 
ed ber to proceed towards Aspinwall, upon her 
giving bonds in the sum of $228,000 as ran- 
som. The arms and ammunition on board the 
Ariel were taken from her, and 120 United 
States marines pardled. The Ariel was — 
tured near the east end of Cuba. The only 
plunder, with the exception of the arms and 
ammunition, which the Alabama secured, was 


in backs, belonging to Wells, 
Fargo, & 


As the Ariel was on her outward voyage, 
she had no gold. She has since arrived at 
New York, on ber return voyage, but did not 
bring the gold from Aspiowall. Hereafter, 
the gold from California will be shipped in 
United States armed vessels. 


Movements of Missionaries of the Pres- 
byterian Board. 


On the lst of December, the Rev. David 
Thompson sailed from New York in the ship 
Belle of the West, for Shanghai, on his way 
to join the mission in Japan. Mr. Thomp- 
son is a member of the Presbytery of Ohio. 
About the same time, the Rev. James II. 
Amos and his wife sailed from Baltimore, 
in the ship Mary Stevens, on their return to 
Liberia. We ask the prayers of our readers 
on behalf of these missionaries. 

The Rev. D. D. Green and his wife have 
returned to Ningpo; but we regret to learn 
that they were called by death to part with 
their ouly child, while in Shaotung. The 
Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D. D., and his family 
will rewain, for the preseot, at Shanghai, 
where his services are greatly needed in con- 
nection with the press, especially since the 
lamented death of Dr. Culbertson. 

The Rev. R II. Nassau, M D., was mar- 
ried at Evangasimba, Corisco, on the 17th 
of September, to Miss Mary C. Latta—both 
of the Corisco mission. Hume and Foreign 
Record. 


Ecclesiastical record, 


Wesr Inpies.—The following letter is from 
St. Lucia, under date of the 10th of De- 
cember.—‘ On the 29th ult., this island 
was visited with a very heavy shower of hail; 
some of the frozen ice was picked up in the 
streets of the size of a pigeon’s egg; the 
old women thought the end of the world was 
at hand, and hurried with all haste to kneel 
before the altar, and offer up their prayers 
to the Most High; they were in a fearful 
state of alarm, aod it happening so soon 
after the flood, made matters worse than they 
would otherwise have been. After the hail 
had fallen for a short time, it was followed 
by a heavy fall of rain. Sucha thing asa 
hailstorm was never before kuowu to have 
taken place in this island.“ 


CorporRAL PUNISHMENT IN Russta.— 
The current report that corporal punish- 
ment has been abolished in Russia, is in- 
correct. The Grand Duke Constantine, the 
Princes Gortschakoff, Dolgoruki, Ko., wish 
to do away with the — and stick, but 
they are unable to make head against the 
Minister of Police and the Metropolitan of 
Moscow, as the latter continually quotes 
Scripture in support of his opinion. 


A Picrure.—Mr. Ansdell has presented 
his great picture of the “ Hunted Slave,” 
which was one of the gems of the late Exhi- 
bition in London, in aid of the fund for the 
relief of the Lancashire distress. Mr. Lance 
is painting a picture for the purpose of con- 
tributing it in aid of the relief fund. 


A Disnonest Priest.—The treasurer 
of a convent of Trappistsin Fraoche Comte, 
the Abbe de la Grace-Dieu, has just ab- 
seconded with between 7000 and 8000 francs, 
belonging to the brotherhood, who carry on 
an active trade in cereals and flour. The 
delinquent was gencrally regarded as a per- 
fect paragon of virtue. 


IDOLATERS AND THE INDIAN GovVERN- 
MENT.—A singular petition was made the 
other day by the people of Coimbatore to 
Sir W. Denison. Ten years ago he discon- 
tinued the practice, which had always pre- 
vailed, of making a yearly allowance of 
about seventy five dollars to these people to 
pay priests who brought down rain. They 
now ask that the allowance be revived, for 
during the past ten years the rains have 
failed. They say, We beg to awure your 
Excellency, that as soon as the ceremonies 
are again performed we shall have plenty 
of rain.” 


GARIBALDI's Reticious Better. —It is 
difficult (says a German religious journal) 
to ascertain the exact religious belief of 
Garibaldi. He has too moral and noble a 
character to acquiesce in a cold sober Athe- 
ism or Rationalism. Those who know him 
maintain that he is very regular in saying 
his morning prayers. Io reply to a letter 
from an Evangelical Christian, who called 
his attention toa pamphlet entitled“ Dot- 
trina Garibaldina, which was a parody of 
the Lord's Prayer, the Apostolic Creed, aud 
the Ten Commandments, Garibaldi express- 
ed his entire disapprobation of the irreli- 
gious style and contents of the pamphlet. 


ALLEGED INSANITY OF AN AMBAS8SA- 
por.—The iosauity of the Prussian Minister 
at Rome first displayed itself in a very pain- 
ful manner. Whilst the Prince aod Prin- 
cess of Prussia were at dinner at the Caffar- 
elli Palace, Rome, with their usual circle 
and the Duke aod Duchess of Montebello, 


The Rev. John Edwards bas received and 


accepted an invitation to supply the Presbyte- | 


rian charches in Gilroy and Watsonville, Cali- 
fornia, for one year. 


to the surprise and horror of every body in 
stalked the Ambassador, as pale as a ghost, 
aod looking very like one, in bis night-shirt 
and dressing gown, and demanded in an 
| imperious tone what all the persons he be- 
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at Memphis, have been recently brought to. 


beld were collected for in his palace, and 
whether they or he were to be considered as 
masters of the house. The evening was 
stormy, and great was the dismay of the 
— the apparition of the unfortun- 
ate „and at the very strong language 
which he proceeded to on & use of towards 
them. The Princess, although of course 
much alarmed, behaved admirably, and his 
Royal Highness also addressed soothing ex- 
— IM to the Baron, who finally allowed 

imself to be conducted back to his room. 
— London Daily News Remorse for having 
killed a man in a duel is said to have been 
the cause of his insanity. 


from Liverpool 
mention thet a steamer which sailed a few 
days ago from Liverpool for New York took 
out twenty four guillotines! They were im- 
— from Havre, and consigned toa well - 

oown leader of the Black Republican and 
anti-slavery party in New York, who is a 
confidential agent of President Liucolu.— 
Wiltshire Mirror. 


General Items. 


A Gredt Terrscorz.— The Cambridge 
Chronicle, Mass., states that Messrs. Ciark & 
— of that city, have succeeded in making 
a lens two and a half inches greater in di- 
ameter than that of the famous tel in 
the Harvard University Observatory. That 
is about sixteen inches in diameter; this 
more than eighteen inches. It was made 
for a college in Mississippi, but the rebellion 
has annulled the contract. The contract 
price was about $10,000 It is probably 
the largest object-glass in the world. 


A Goop Sion.—Rev. Mr. Bliss, the 
agent of the American Bible Society in Tur- 
key, confirms the statement that the Sultan 
is a diligent reader of the Bible. Mr. Bliss 
writes that the Sultan’s euouchs frequently 
visit Mr. Williams, the converted Moham- 
medan, and says that the Sultan reads the 
Bible continually when at home, and has it 
carried with him when he goes abroad. If 
he stays any length of time in a place, it is 
brought out, and he goes to reading it. 
There is an increasing demand for the Bible 
in Syria, Egypt, and throughout the Turk- 
ish empire. 

Tue Seoreraries or tak Boarp.— 
Drs. Anderson and Wood are to be absent 
from the country for a time in the interest 
of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. Dr. Wood goes to 
Constantinople aad vicinity, where our mis- 
sionary furce is just now much reduced, for 
general aid and labour. Being familiar with 
the languages and other characteristics of 
Western Asia, from former residence there, 
he can render timely and most effisient ser- 
vices Dr. Anderson visits the Sandwich 
Islands to secure greater native co-operation 
there io carrying on the mission on those 
Islands. | 


Gen. Bayarn.—The correspondent of 
the Cincinnati (Ohio) Commercial, in de- 
soribiog the death of Gen. Bayard, says: 
„During the night he was in perfect posses- 
sion of his faculties, and dictated several 
letters—one to his father, one to the young 
lady to whom he was engaged to be married, 
om | one to Col. Colburn, of Gen. McUlel- 
lin’s «tiff. In the letter to the latter he 
said: ‘Tell McCiellan that my last regret, 
as a military man is, that I did not die serv- 
iog under him.“ 


A Great Deorease.—A correspondent 
of the Western Christian Advocate states 
that the membership of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church has decreased 45,000 the past 
year, which is about five per cent. These 
are times which must sorely try the faith 
and strength of all denominations of Chris- 
tians. 

Enpowment.—The Putnam Free 
Press states that Mr. Daniel Drew (the well 
known steamboat proprietor) is about to 
erect at Carmel an educational college, and 
oy it with the munificent sum of $500,- 


Premium Tracr.—The premium of $50 
offered, some time since, through The New 
York Observer and Independent, for the 
best tract of eight or ten pages on Profanity, 
has been awarded by the committee to the 
Rev. H.C. Fish, D. D, of the First Baptist 
Church, Newark. The selection was made 
from about one hundred manuscripts, and is 
— third premium taken by the same au- 
thor. 


Domestic Hews. 


Treaty wita Liserta.—lIt is reported that 
the President has received, and has transmitted 
to the Senate for ratification, a treaty of com- 
merce and navigation between the United 
States and the Republic of Liberia, concluded 
at London between the Plenipotentiaries of 
the two Powers, the Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams, United States Minister at the Court 
of St. James, and Stephen Allen Benson, 
President of Liberia. The treaty is said to 
be very brief, guarantying reciprocal freedom 
of commerce ween the two Powers, and 
stipulating that the citizens of each contract- 
ing country shall enjoy in the other all the 
rights and privileges which are or may be 
granted to any other foreigners, citizens, or 
subjects of the most favoured nations. In one 
of its articles, the United States pledges itself 
never to interfere, unless solicited by the Go- 
vernment of Liberia, in any difficulties between 
that Government and the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants. 


Fastest Time on Recorv.—On Wednesday, 
the 24th ult., the State Department received a 
despatch from the American Minister at Japan, 
dated November 22d. It came to San Fran- 
cisco by the first vessel of a new steamship 
line between Japan and that port, and left San 
— on the 23d, to reach here on the 

th uit. 


Nortuern Crepirors vs. Sovurnern Desr- 
ors.—General Viele, military governor of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, has decided, in the case of John 
N. Cocke & Co., of Norfolk, debtors to J. R. 
Jaffray & Sons, of New York city, to the 
amount of $1105.81, that their plea of the 
debt being made invalid by their allegiance to 
the Southern Confederacy, is a sham defence 
and treasonable per se, and that the said debt- 
ors forthwith pay the aforesaid claim to Jaff- 
ray & Sons. In case of their failure to do so, 
the Provost Marshal is ordered to take 
session of their effects, which will be sold to 
liquidate the indebtedness. 


New York Centrat Raittroav.—The re- 
ceipts of the New York Central Railway for the 
ear, to Ovtober 1, 1862, were $9,356,827—an 
increase of two millions from the preceding 
year, and the greatest sum ever earned by any 
railway in this country. The receipts from 
ngers were $2,389,724, abou. the same as 
in 1861, and from freight, $6,607,341, an in- 
crease of fifty per cent. The expenses for the 
year were $5,607,750, or 59.63 per cent. The 
net income, after paying interest, dividends, 
K., adds $1,113,915 to ite surplus funds, which 
now amount to over two and half millions, or 
over 11 per cent. on the capital stock. 


Sap.—In the Albany (New York) peniten- 
tiary lies a man under seven years sentence, 
who was recently a captain in the army. While 
drunk at Washington, he shot a comrade, but 
did not killhim. Another prisoner is the son 
of a wealthy Washington banker. He receiv- 
ed from his father $100,000, went into business 
as a broker, but in drinking and gambling, 
squandered his fortune, and was finally con- 
victed of the offence of knocking a man down 
and robbing him of $30! 


Fravps on tae Governuent.—The investi- 
gation into frauds upon the Government shows 
that out of sixteen hundred thousand dollars, 
disbursed in New York city alone, from special 
appropriations, and twenty millions for re- 
cruiting, organizing, and drilling volunteers, 
nearly has been paid on fraudulent accounts, 
and nearly one thousand persons have been 
engaged in the matter, but they are not all 
criminally implicated. 

Senator.—The Hon. James A. 
Pearce, United States Senator from Maryland, 
died on Saturday, December 20, aged fifty-six. 
He had been twenty-six years in Congress, 
having been for six years a member of the 
House, and twenty in the Senate. The Gov- 
ernor of Maryland has appointed ex-Governor 


Hicks to fill the vacancy till a suovessor is 
elected by the Legislature. 


Foreign Aes. 


FROM BUROPB. 

Our latest foreign advices are by the steamers 
Europa and Etna. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The London Shipping Gazette says that the British 
war steamer Adriane has been ordered to leave 
Halifax, and after visiting New York, join Admiral 
Milnes’ squadron in Bermuda. This movement 
looks like the concentration of the disposable force 
of Admiral Milnes’ squadron in the localities of 


by American cruisers. 


Company was held at London on the 12th ultimo. 
Hon. James Start Wortley presided. He stated 
the terms on which it was proposed to raise 63, 
000,000 of new capital, and announced that within 
three days $375,000 had, in response to the circu- 
lars, been subscribed. 

The London Siar reports the holding of a most 
enthusiastic meeting at Lambeth, to express sym- 
pathy with the anti-slavery policy in America. 

The London Globe defends the British Govern. 
ment against all blame in the doings of the priva- 
teer Alabama and her departure. It says the Fe- 
deral agents could not get evidence sufficient to 
prevent her from leaving, and the Government 
could not possibly interfere. The Times has an 
editorial to the same effect. 

It is reported that Slidell has had another au- 
dience with Napoleon, and that Ministers Drovyn 
de |'Huys and Persigny favour the cause of the 
South. 

The British Government bas offered, with the 
consent of the Powers, to cede the Ionian islands 
to Greece. Prince Ferdinand, of Portugal, declines 
the candidature for the Gfeek throne. 

President Lincoln's message to Congress is mainly 
discussed in relation to his scheme to liberate the 
slaves, and the English papers almost universally 
believe hig scheme to be impracticable. The 
London s “city article” says that President 
Lincoln's message was regarded on the Stock Ex- 
change as of a pacific character, and led to predic- 
tions that the hostilities between the North and the 
South would speedily be brought toan end. Pre- 
sident Lincoln's allusions to foreign affairs are va- 
riously construed. The Times says that it is suffi- 
cient that Mr. Lincoln expresses respect for the 
rights of néutrals, and a readiness to establish mu- 
tual conventions to adjust complaints. Words of 
offence are left to the Secretary of the Navy, and 
experieoce has shown how little they need be 
heeded, when we look towards the South. It also 
thinks that the message of Mr. Lincoln is less a 
threat of extermination than a bid for peace, In 
another article it says the emancipation scheme of 
Mr. Lincolu is a laboured substitute for his edict of 
September, and the dream of a very weak man. 
The Herald finds the message of Mr. Lincola made 
up of “ platitudes, absurdities, and inconsistencies.” 
It adds:—« Mr. Lincoln ought to know that if the 
Confederates were not allowed belligerent rights, 
the blockade of the Southern ports and the search 
of British ships could not be tolerated.” The Daily 
News says that Mr. Lincoln’s emancipation scheme 
does his humanity credit, but it has no faith in it, 
and believes that the liberation of the slaves can 
only be accomplished by war. The Morning Post 
cannot imagine how the Federal Government ar- 
rived at the conclusion that Great Britain, after 
once recognizing the belligerent character of the 
South, would recede from the position taken. The 
Star says that Mr. Lincoln's emancipation scheme 
“may fail to break in pieces the corner-stone of 
slavery.” 

The distress in the cotton-manufacturing districts 
is still increasing. Mr Farnall’s last official report 
shows an addition of 5584 to the number of per- 
sons receiving parochial relief, and states that the 
increase of pauperism, as indicated by a compari- 
son of the returns for the week ending on the 29th 
of November, and the corresponding week of last 
year,as 370 percent. The total number of per- 
sons in the distressed unions who are either 
receiving parochial relief or assistance from local 
committees is 457,374, and the present total weekly 
expenditure is about $190,000. On Saturday eve- 
ning, the 13th December, the Liverpool subscrip- 
tion list in aid of the distress amounted to $333,960. 

Miss Pardoe, the well-known writer, is dead, 
aged fifty-seven years. 


FRANCE. 

There were rumours in Paris of unfavourable 
news having been received from Mexico. Also, 
that there were urgent calls for reinforcements, 
which will be sent under the device of establishing 
a reserve at Martinique The Archbishop of Paris 
has gone to Rome, it is rumoured, in the name of 
the Emperor of France, to explain to the Pope the 
Emperor's views with the new concessions neces- 
sary to be made on the part of the Pontifical govern- 
ment. 

ITALY. 

The Italian Partiament reassembled on the 1 Ith 
ult. Minister Farini explained bis policy, and 
promised the support of the Administration to re- 
forms based upon the system of decentralization 
and the development of constitutional liberties. 
He eulogized the army for having, under a painful 
trial, re-established the laws. He said With 
unshaken confidence in the accomplishment of 
Italian unity, we abstain from making promises 
which might not be followed by immediate effects, 
and await the course of events without illusions 
and without discouragement We shall be careful 
to maintain our alliance, whilst preserving the in- 
dependence of the country.” He concludes by ap- 
pealing for Italian concord, which is personified in 
the king. In a duel between Garibaldi'’s eldest 
son and Col. Palla vieini, who captured Garibaldi, 
the young man is said to have received a mortal 
wound in the side, and the Colonel was seriously 
hurt. 

SPAIN. 

Gen. Prim has made lengthy explanations in the 
Cortes on his conduct in Mexico. He read several 
confidential letters addressed to him by Admiral La 
Graviere, containing strange details relative to the 
Mexican expedition. According to these letters, 
Gen. Almonte declared that he was authorized by 
Napoleon and the Archduke Maximilian himself 
to put forward the candidateship of the latter, and 
that the French troops would guarantee the 
throne of Mexico to the Archduke. General Prim 
also read letters written by O Donnell and Col- 
lantes, recommending the strict execution of the 
treaty of London. He said an English representa- 
tive had made similar declarations to him, and he 
deemed it wise to embark for Spain. In conclu- 
sion, he expressed his opinion that the French ex- 
pedition would not have the desired result. 


RUSSIA. 


London, Dec. 13.—The Imperial Bank of Russia 
has reduced its rates of discount to 5 percent. The 
announcement that Russia had consented to the 
candidature of King Ferdinand, of Portugal, to the 
Greek throne, is unfounded. It was rumoured that 
St. Petersburg will be shortly declared a free port. 


Married. 


On the 24th of December, by the Rev. Andrew 
Tully, Mr. Danis Earnest, of Trenton, New 
Jersey, to Miss Lizzis Haines, of Morrisville, 
New Jersey. 

In Shamokin, Pennsylvania, on the 25th of 
December, A a Rev. A. D. Hawn, Mr. Groras 
Persixo to Miss Lavina Dittowstans, both of 
Northumberland county, Pennsylvania. 

At Washington, Warren county, New Jersey, 
by the Rev. D. Bryan, Joux T. Lanestarr, of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, to Euter M., daughter of 
Jonas G. Jounston, Esq. 

On Tuesday, December 22d, by the Rev. James 
A. Reed, Mr. Wittiam H. Aussianr to Miss Ane 
—4 Evremes, all of the vicinity of Wooster, 

io. 

In Conyngham — Luzerne county, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 23d of December, by the Rev. 
John Johnson, Mr. Tuomas River to Miss CLarissa 
Jane Mosten, both of Conyngham Valley. 

On the 10th of December, by the Rev. David R. 
Love, of Rossville, Indiana, Mr. Perer A. Sassa- 
man, Of Pennsylvania, to Miss Mary, youngest 
daughter of Mr. James Gaar, of Carroll county, 
lodiana. 

On the 24th of December, by the Rev. D. W. 
Moore, at the bride’s father’s, Mr. Bexsamis 
to Miss Manoarerra A. Carpenter, 
all of Centreville, Newcastle county, Delaware. 

At Sunnyside Seminary, December 23d, by the 
Rev. Daniel Williams, A. E. Canornens, M. D., to 
Miss Faunie A. Ives. 

On Christmas Day. by the Rev. W. M. Fergu- 
son, Mr. James to Miss Eraser 
Ouiver, all of Washington, Ohio. On the same 
day, by the same, Mr. Jauzs Bett, of Wheeling, 
to Miss Caruening Straes, of Antrim, 

io. 

On Christmas evening, by the Rev. Robert 
Alexander, Mr. Scort to Miss Lizate J. 
Rand, all of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 


C. Sutphen, Mr. Witttaw Huenes to Miss Maar 
McLaveatis, all of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday, December 23d, in the Presbyterian 
Church at Schelisburg, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. 
William Prideaux, assisted by the Rev. Robert F. 
Sample, the Rev. Wittiamw A. Firemise, of Frost- 
burg, Maryland, to Miss Lizzie J. Paingavcx, 
daughter of the first-named officiating clergyman. 


By the Rev. John Wallace, on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, Mr. Jous to Miss Mara Kvarz, 
beth of Salisbury, Lancaster county, Peunsyl- 
vania. Also, on the 16th of December, Mr. Geoncs 
W. BSweicart to Miss Marr E. Dieu, both of 
Salisbury, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 18th of December, by the Rev. John 
Moore, of Williamsburg, Blair county, Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Georce 8. Hoover, of Sterling, IIIi- 
nois, to Miss &., daughter of Jacos 
Grartus, Esq., of Martinsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Also, on the 24th of December, by the same, at 


the house of John Clark, Sr., Canon Valley, Mr. 
Jous Canormzas, of Huntingdon county, to Mus 


the recently reported outrages oa British shipping 
A general meeting of the Atlantic Telegraph 


On the 25th of December, by the Rev. Morris | 


Racest Avcnapopr, of Blair county, Pennsylvania. 
Also, on the 25th of December, by the same, Mr. 
Ds Lost, of Frankstown, to Miss 
Canter all of Blair county, 
sylvania. 

December 23d, at Baratoga county, 
New York, by the Rev. Mr. Betts, Wust 
Caatuans, of West Galway, to Mania, daughter of 
of Chariton. 

In Kennett — Chester county, Peunsyl- 
vania, on the leth inst, by the Rev. J. & 
Gilmer, Mr. Samus. Sisctam to Miss Maar 
Mitten. 


December 4th, at the parsonage, by the Rev. 
8S. A. Gayley, Mr. Miss Lucr 
Heaproap, both of Port Deposit, Maryland. On 
the 18th of December, by the same, Mr. Juan G. 
Witttamsos, of York county, Pennsylvania, to 
Liszts C., eldest daughter of Tuomas J. Gitcas- 
2 Esq., of Cecil — oa 

o same evening, at the nage, o same, 
Mr. Asranau Hasson to Mise | D. 
Keri, both of Cecil county, Maryland. 


Obituary. 


[40 Obstuaries 
a 


Ave conta for every line, nine words 


Died, at Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 27th, LUCRETIA PARSONS MORTON, 
wife of the late Rev. Daniel O. Morton, of Bristol, 
New Hampshire, and sister of the Rev. Levi 


Parsons, first American missionary to Palestine, 


in the seventy-fourth year of her age. 


Died, on the 22d of December, in Harwood 
Hospital, Washington, District of Columbia, of a 
wound received in the battle of Fredericksbu 
Mr. GEORGE I. McLEAN, of the 130th Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteers, son of William 
McLean, Esq., of — — Pennsylvania, in 
the twenty-first year of his age. He was a ng 
man of a warm heart, generous and lain ; 
energetic and brave, an 2 beloved by al 
his acquaintances. The deep feeling caused by 
his death was manifested by the hundreds who 
visited the house of his parents, where lay his 
@mbalmed body, on the countenance of which 
was impressed a sweet abd benignant smile. The 
funeral was attended by a large number of 
mourning friends, all deeply sympathizing with 
the bereaved and afflicted family, and expressin 
their high regard for him who died in defence o 
all that is dear to the heart of the patriot and 
citizen soldier.— Communicated. 

Died, in Mount Pleasant II of typhoid 
fever, on the 2d of December, DAVID W. RAMBO, 
of Company C, 122d Pennsylvania Regiment, 
aged twenty-three years three months and twenty- 
two days. This amiable and excellent youn 
man was a member of the Presbyterian Chure 
of Pequea, Pennsylvania, and of the Young 
Men's Prayer-meeting connected with it, and was 
exemplary in his attendance on all the ordinances 
of God's house. Yet impelled by a laudable zeal 
for the salvation of his bleeding country, and 
that true patyiotic courage becoming a descendant 
of our brave ancestors—who pledged their sacred 
honours, spent their fortunes, and shed their 
blood, to redeem us from oppression and bondage— 
he cheerfully relinquished all these great and 

ious privileges, besides the comforts of his 
ather’s house, enlisted in the service of our bo- 
loved country, and sacrificed Ais life, Ais all, for 
her sake. J. W. 


Among those who fell in the battle of Fred- 
ericksburg, December 13th, was REATH M. 
SNODGRASS, Company B, 121st Regiment Penu- 
sylvania Volunteers. This young man was the 
son of a widowed mother. He was brought up 
in the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
and continued in its Sabbath school up to the 
time of his enlistment, in August last. He was 
barely eighteen years of age; a fine, manly boy, 
dutiful and affectionate as a son, diligent in his 
studies, exemplary in his life, constant and seri- 
ous in his attendance upon the services of the 
sanctuary, aud greatly beloved by those wh» 
knew him. He offered his life to his country, 
and fell in that terrible conflict which has car- 
ried sorrow into so many households. The let- 
ters of Captain Lawrie and Colonel Chapman 
Biddle bear grateful testimony to his “exemplary 
conduct,” “the respect in which he was held by 
the officers and men,” and his personal courage 
and constancy. His afflicted mother, now left 
with an only son, needs, and will have, the sup- 
port of that strong arm she has long made her 
trust.— Communicated. 

Died, on Sabbath evening, November 23d, in 
Polk county, Missouri, Mrs. SARAH STRAIN, in 
the sixty-second year of her age, wife of John A. 
Strain. Mrs. Strain, with her husband and fam- 
ily, came, twenty years ago, from Green county, 
Tennessee, to South-western Missouri. Born and 
reared in the Presbyterian Church, she early in 
life professed attachment to the cause of Christ, 
and united herself with the people of God in that 
communion, and was permitted to see six children 
of seven adorning their profession in the same 
ehurch. Her character as a woman and as 
Christian, was that which is seen brightest. Now 
that she is gone, her place is vacant—her “race 
is run.” * hu» J. M. F. 

Died, at his residence, in Washington, Penn- 
23 on the 30th of November. 1862, JOHN 

. VOWELL, M. D., in the sixty-eighth year of 
his age. The deceased was born at Alexandria, 
Virginia. He ee the study of medicine 
with Dr. Dick, of that place, and r graduatin 
at the Medical College in Baltimore, Maryland, 
returned to practise his profession in connection 
with his preceptor. He was also, for a time, en- 

od in the drug business in his native city. In 
1825 he opened a drug store in New York, but 
remained there only for a short time. He re- 
moved to Pittsburg in 1836; to Canonsburg in 
1840; and to Washington in 1849, where his 
energy, as a druggist, was crowned with marked 
success. In 1815 Dr. Vowell was married to Miss 
Margaretta Brown, of Baltimore, a lady of great 
excellence and decided piety, whose peaceful 
death, five years produced a depressing effect 
upon his spirits and health, from which he never 
fully rallied. Six surviving children now mourn 
the loss of both. The religious history of the 
deceased dates from 1830, when he became a 
member of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Alexandria, by profession of his faith. He was 
afterwards ordained a ruling elder of the same 
church. And through all his subsequent changes 
of place, he maintained the attitude of an earnest 
member of the household of faith. He was a 
man of very decided character—warm-hearted in 
his friendship, firm in hie opinions, truthful to 
fearlessness, excitable in his temperament, but 
always sure to react in humility, blended with 
honour. His mind was greatly agitated on ac- 
count of the present dist acted state of our coun- 
try; but he found, at length, a satisfactory refu 
in the conviction of divine management, and in 
the promises of God's word. His latter religious 
experience was largely a strugg'e with despon- 
dency; yet even in this, he turned in faith to the 
sole and sure foundation, with its infallible seal, 
“The Lord knoweth them that are his.” Always 
fond of Christian fellowship, he sought with new 
avidity, at the last, the conversation of those— 
especially the aged—in whose matured views and 
hopes he might fiod encou ment and assist- 
ance for the final struggle. And his last testi- 
mony was in behalf of his favourite doctrine of 
7 by faith, through which came the 
ight, which cheered his heart, as he approached 
“the valley of the shadow of death.” J. I. B. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—Messrs. Editors— 
Instances of the goodness of God's people are not 
so seldom as that they need always to be men- 
tioned. But will you allow me, through the 
Presbyterian, to make public acknowledgment of 
what the good people of Wooster have done for 
their pastor. Christmas morning came with 
merry greetings to all, and on going to the — 
office, expecting only to get the — eof my 
surprise on finding, with other glad-tidings, in 
the letter-box, a note containing One Hundred 
Dollars, as a Christmas gift from the members of 
my congregation. For this, and other evidences 
of their kindness, allow me to express my sincere 
thanks. May God bless the generous givers with 
the rich treasures of his grace. 

Jaues A. Ruud. 


Wooster, Ohio, December 27th, 1862. 


The family of the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Smyrna, Delaware, was visited on Christ- 
mas morning by one of those rich beams of com- 
fort which constitute the minister's home 3 
‘Sunny-Side.” It came in the form of a com- 
= outfit of rich clothing for himself and 
amily, amounting in all to about Seventy Dollars. 
The ladies, always noted for their fidelity to 
what pertains to the cause of the Redeemer, were 
‘the — movers in this pleasant event. 0 
smaliness of the — — enriches the gift, 
and shows that large hearts can supply the place 
of small numbers. That this kindness may be 
repaid an hundred fold, by God's blessing upon 
his ministrations, is the prayer of their affec- 
tionate pastor. The tor was also gratified by 
—1 a beautiful church clock, placed by some 
kind friend in the sanctuary of public worship, 
for which the generous donor bas our thanks. 


Messrs. Editors—A secular paper recently de- 
signated the present as a time of surprises. 80 
also says the undersigned. And why should he 
not, inasmuch as on the evening of the 24th ult, he 
was most agreeably surprised, in receiving a note, 
in which was inclosed the sum of eighty-one dol- 
lars as a Christmas present. To the donors, be- 
loved members of my congregation, I hereby con- 
fess my inability to express the gratitude of my 
heart for this new teken of their love for, and dee 
interest in the welfare of their pastor and h 
household. I would also return many thanks to 
a kind lady, for a most generous and useful gift, 
which a short time since found its way to the Par- 
sona My most earnest desire and prayer to 
God he all these kind and noble hearted friends 
is, that they may never want any earth! 

and at last be made partakers of that heavenly in- 
heritance which is “incorruptible and undefiled, 
andt hat fadeth not away.” ay their works 
be the means of prompting others to do likewise for 
many pastors, and thus encourage and aid the 
ministers of Jesus in doing their al * — and 
blessed work. W. H. Dinswors. 

Silver Spring, Penn. 
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Notices. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH— 
Street above Chestnut, 


usual monthly Sabbath evenin ce will be 
held to-morrow (Sabbath) Evening. the 4th Inst., 
commencing at Aa pat scven o'clock. 


— — 


ANNIVERSARY.—The Thirty-first Anniver- 
of the Sabbath school of the Central Presby- 
terian of Eighth and 
streets, ilade will be held to-morrow 
(Sabbath) Afternoon, 4th inst, at 3 o’clock. 
Addresses by the Rev. H. 8. Clarke, D. D., pastor, 
Rev. Villeroy D. Reed, D.D, Rev. Matthew New- 
kirk, Jr, aud Mr. Heary Pullen, Sabbath-sehool 
missionary from Wisconsin. 


MOTHERS’ CONCERT OF PRAYER—The 
Mothers’ Coneert of Prayer will be held in the 
Sansom Street Church, in Sansom street above 
Eighth, Philadelphia, on Wednesday next, the 
7th inst., at So’clock, P. M. Ladies having hus- 


bands or sons in the army are es ] 
to attend. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—The next stated meeting of the Central 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will held in Port 
Richmond Presbyterian Church, commencing on 
Monday, January 5, at ten o'clock, A.M. Churches 
will be called on to report as to the ment of 
pastors’ salaries. J. Epwarps, 4. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA.—The 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold its next 
stated meeting in the Fourth Church, corner 
* — Philadelphia, on 

onday, Jan commencing at ten o’ 

A. M. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON.—The 
Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold an adjourned 
meeting in the Fruit Hill Presbyterian Church, 
on 2 the 20th of Jan „ at seven o'clock, 
P. M. Members or commissioners coming by 
railroad, who, in the interim, by letter inform the 
Rev. W. M. Burchfield, Ansonville, Clearfield 
county, Pennsylvania, will be met at 
City on the 20th, at 8 o’clock, A. M., an 
veyed to the place of meeting. 

Rosert Hamut, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ROCHESTER.—The Pres- 
bytery of Rochester will hold its next 
meeting in the Brick Church in Rochester, New 
York, on the 6th of rr at two o’clock, P. M. 

C. E. Furman, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF TROY.—The semi-annual 
meeting of the Presbytery of Troy will be held 
— Church of Lansing- 

u ew York, on Monday, the 12th inst 
7 ovlock, P. M. ” im 
Avexanper MCA. Taonsorn, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BUFFALO CITY.—The 
Presbytery of Buffalo City will hold their next 
stated meeting at Bl Rock, New York, on 
Tuesday, the 13th inet. be opened with a ser- 
mon at 7 o’clock, P. 


James Remineron, Stated Clerk. 


Christian Commission is now fully organised, so 
that it can reach the soldiers in 20 of the 
army with stores, and religious reading and in- 
struction. 

Its object is the spiritual and tem welfare 
of the Soldiers and Sailors. It distributes its 
stores by means of Christian men, who go without 
psy, and give 1 those who need, a- 
companhying such distribution by words of reli- 
gious counsel and cheer, and by such personal at- 
tention as may be needed. er seventy such 
men were on the battle-fields of Maryland, doing 
all that Christian sympathy could devise for the 


wounded and ay and distributing stores. 
Others are s — eir time in hospi where 
1 — surgeons and men. 

he main object of the Commission is the reli- 


gious welfare of the soldiers, but they find that 
they best succeed in this by firs} ministering to 
the bodily wants, and then pointing to Christ. 

nds are much needed to procure religious 
K and such special stores as are not given. 
We believe all stores entrusted to us will be faith- 
distributed. 

or further information, directions, and docu- 
ments, address the Rev. W. E. Boardman, Secre- 
2 No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia. 

ll stores should be add to — H. 
Stuart, Esq., Chairman, No. 13 Bank street, Phila- 
delphia; and money be sent to Joseph Patterson, 
„Western Bank, Philadelphia. 
he members of the Commission are: 

GEORGE H. STUART, Philadelphia. 
Rev. ROLLIN H. NEALE, D. D., Boston. 

„ BISHOP E. S. JANES, D. D., New York. 

“ JAMES EELLS, D. D., Brooklyn. 

„ M. L. R P. THOMPSON, Cincinnati. 
CHARLES DEMON D, Esq, Boston. 
MITCHELL H. MILLER, ESA, Washington. 
JOHN P. CROZIER, Esq., Philadelphia. 
JAY COOKE, Esd., Philadelphia. 

Cot. CLINTON B. FISK, Esq., St. Louis. 
JOHN V. FARWELL, Esg., Chicago. 
ile ia, December 1st, 1862. dec 6—t£ 


AHPHLETS FOR THE TIMES.—How «a 


The Federal Judiciary. A Thanksgiving Dis- 
course. By the Rev. Henry A. D. D. 
A Thankagivi Dis- 

v 
course. By the Rev. I. H. Christian, DD. 20 


cents. 


The — ag & the Sure and Only Stay 
the Christian jotin our National Troubles. 
"whe af the zation, its 
rmy ita 
Commander, and its Campaign. 2 — Do 
— — 38 cents. 
icy pati bree wo 
the President, -r. and Sec of 
the Treasury. By Hon. Robert Dale Owen. 10 
cents. 


For sale or 
WILLIAM S. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 3—2t 


HE TENTH SESSION OF SUNNYSIDE 
Female Seminary will open on the 3d of 
February, 1863. For further iculars address 
Rev. DANIEL WILLIAMS, 
Newburg, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 
jan 3—3t® 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


AT WESTCHESTER, PA. 
FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


The duties of this Academy will be resumed on 
Tavurspar, Jancary Sra. 

The advan afforded for the acquirement of 
a Thorough, Classical, Scientific, and Military 
Education, are unsurpassed. 

Tried and competent Professors conduct the 
De ents of Ancient and Modern Languages, 
and the Practical Sciences; and a Graduate of the 
United States — Academy, of high class 
—— and large military experience, devotes 
his exclusive attention to the and 
Military branches. 

Military system, order, and 


moral and personal habits, and religious 
of the Cadets, is exercised. 
For Circulars, spply to : 
Colon THEODORE HYATT, 
7 Military A 


jan 3—13t 


EW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS!—The Story of 
the Guard: A Chronicle of the War. By 
Mrs. Jessie B Fremont. I6mo. $1.25. 
a of Action. By Mrs. C. H. B Richards. 
16mo. 81. 
Memoirs of the Rev. Nicholas Murray, D. D., 
(Kirwan). By Samuel I. Prime. 12mo. $1.25. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Joanna Bethune. By the Rev. 
George W. Bethune, D. D., 12mo. $1. 
By Rev. Nehemiah Adams. 16mo. 


Graver Thoughts ofa Country Parson. $1.50. 
A Present Heaven. By the author of Patience 


of Hope. $1. 
Noonday. A Life Sketch. By the author of 
“Captain Russell’s Watchword.” 75 cents. 


Earning and Spending. 


ane ts of Emancipation. By Cochin. 
2 WILLIAM 8. 4 ALFRE , 
606 ut street, Philadelphia. 


— — 
HELP THE SICK AND WOUNDED.—The 


Free — Condut a Long War. a 
arles J. Stillé. 15 cents. BY . 


enforced; and the most vigilant care over the ; 
training, 
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RECENT PUBEIUATIONS. 


99 oy 4 Courrar Parson. 
The Rectestions of « Country 
„ 10063, Tickner§ Fiedds. 12mo, 
Recreations of  Coun- 
wy and who that hes, is not anxious to 


@ his acquaintance with the author of such 


expressed? We have now the 
volume from fascinating pen, abd this 


bis 
’ epmposed of what je has been pleased to cal! 


|} of serious perusal. We will indicate a few 

the topics, that the reader who intends to pur- 

mee the book may have a general notion of their 
euch as “How God feels towards 

“A great multitude a sad sight,” “The inconsistent 
Worhip,” “The vagueness and endiessness of hu- 
man est "«The great voice from heaven,” 


Won Rurrun, &c. By John Hil! Burton, with 
* | Notes by Richard Grant White. New 
. 1863, Sheldon & Co. 12mo, pp. 411. 

will entertainment to all who 


author is not always right in his facts and conclu- 
sions, and especially in his American references; 
but he tells many a curious story of book-men, 
and even book-stealers; among the 
latter “was De Quincy, that anomalous old man, 
whase omnivorous appetite led him to make such 
appropriations, from which, however, all low, 
mercenary feeling was absent. The author of the 
book bas thrown round the whole subject much 
interest, and the American editor has made many 
very good foot -notes. 
Lynas Catastis. Hymne on Heaven. Selected by 
4 ©. Thompson, D. D, author of “The Better 
Land“ d Boston, 1863, Gould & Lincoln. 
tom, pp. 382. 
This collection will prove attractive. The many 
lyrics which it embraces relate to the heavenly 


_. sate, and they ate generally selected with judg- 


ont in regard to their poetical merits. To those 
Who have a good hope, 

shall enjoy a share in the bea venly inheritance, 
these fine conceptions and experiences will be re- 
freshing and invigorating. The collector has drawn 
from all sources which related to the subject, and 


A Paar Heavex. Addressed toa Friend, by 
the amthor of.“ The Patience of Hope.” Boston, 
1863, Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 172. 

Tue Patience of Hope,” introduced to the Ame- 
rican public by the poet Whittier, in terms both 
remarkable and strong, was spoken of by us as a 
baok of great value; and the one befvre us is, in 


its clear and vigorous thought, not a whit inferior | 


to it, and by many will be preferred to it. The 
author is a lady whose soul is deeply imbued with 
truth, sees it in its relations and depths, and pre- 
sente it to others in a style at once original and 
earnest. Her great theme of a heaven made pre- 
sent by a full reception of the gospel, and u cordial 
obedience to its dictates, is ably and most profitably 
trested. We not only regard the book as one of 
sterling merit, but we commend its careful and 
thoughtful perusal to all Christians, many of whom, 
it iste be feared, have very inadequate views of 
what the gospel really is ; 
Noow-Day: A Life Sketch. By the euthor of 
“Captain Russell,” Ne. Boston, 1863, Henry 
Heyt. 18mo, pp. 228. 

This is a well-written sketch of worldly-minded- 
ness, the counterpart of which may be found every 
day, and which boys and men may read with 
profit. 


| Arias containing Six New 


‘and Acchrate Maps, aud u List of all 


school teacher and scholar. It is got up in a very 
handsome style. The maps are carefully construct- 
ed, and the matter of the Gezetteer is just what is 

. We direct attention to the book as well 
worthy of the notice of all Bible readers. 


Tue same Society has published an excellent 
little book entitled,“ The Soldier from Home,” by 
the Rev. J. B. Waterbury, D.D. It is quite portable. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


We have received a well-written, earnest, 
Thanksgiving Sermon, preached in the First Pres- 
n Church Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, by the 

Rev. William M. Paxton, D. D. 

From Leonard Scott & Co, of New York, we 
have received the North British Review, with the 
following table of contents — 1. Christian Individu- 
ality. 2. The Austrian Empire in 1862. 3. Poems 

A. H. Cloagh. 4. Assimilation of Law. 5. France 
atid Scotland—M. Michel. 6. Popular Prophetical 
Literature 7. Syria and the Eastern Question. 
8. St Clement's Eve. 9. The American Conflict. 

The Atlantic Monthly for January is before us. 
It maintains the reputation of this popular monthly, 
in which so much talent is engaged. 

Hall's Journal of Health for January. This 
joarnal is always full of excellent, practical direc- 
tions in regard to health, and is free from quackery. 

The African Repository, Sailor's Magazine, Lit- 
tell's Living Age, and National Preacher, also re- 
ceived. 


COURAGE. 


In 1820, Wilson was, after a hard con- 
test, elected Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
having for a competitor no less a person 
than Sir William Hamilton. The election 
does not appear to have been, at first, to the 
liking of the students, and Wilson’s intro- 
ductory lecture was, in the end, really a 
ned over great obstacles. The scene is 
thus described by an eye-witness : 

“There was a furious bitterness of feel- 
ing against him 1 1 which, 
probably, most of his pupils would consist; 
and although I had — of being 
among them, I went to his first lecture, 
prepared to join in a cabal, which I under- 
stood was formed to put him down. The 
lecture-room was crowded to the ceiling. 
Sach a collection of hard browed, scowling 
Svotsmen, muttering over their knobsticks, I 
never saw. The Professor entered with a 
bold step, amid profound silence. Every one 
expected some deprecatory or propitiatory 
introduction of himself and his subject, 
upon which the mass was to decide against 
him, reason or no reason; but he began in 
a voice of thunder right into the matter of 
his lecture, kept up unflinchingly and un- 
hesitatingly, without a pause, a flow of 
rhetoric such as Dugald Stewart or Thomas 
Brown, his predecessors, never delivered in 
the same place. Not a word, not a murmur 
escaped his ivated, I ought to say his 
conquered audience, and at the end they 
gave him a right-down unanimous burst of 
applause. Those who came to sooff, re- 
muined to praise. 


Eleven Rebellions in the United States. 


Sind the organization of the Federal 
Government, eleven attempts have been 
made to resist its authority. The first was 
in 1782—a conspiracy of some of the 
officers of the Federal army to consolidate 
the thirteen States into one, and confer the 
kupreme power upon Washington. The 

cond in 1787, Shay's insurrection 
ia Massachusetts. The third in 1794, 
called the whiskey insurrection of Penusyl- 
vania. The fourth in 1814, by the Hart- 
ford Convention. The fifth in 1820, on 
the question of the admission of Missouri 
jote the Union. The sixth was a collision 


a, The eighth was the memorable nulli- 
ying ordinance of South Carolina, in 1832. 
Tee sinth was in 1842, in Rhode Island, 
th Association and the 


I WOULD GO HOME. 
Biche mochte Heim ; dem Vater house.” 


I would go home! Fain to my Father's house, fain 
To my Father's beart! 
Far from the world's uproar and hollow vows, wosilent 
Peace apart. 
With thousand hopes in life's gay dawn I ranged, 
Now homeward wend with chastened heart, and 
changed ; 
Still to my soul one germ of hope is come, 
I would go bome! 


* 

I woald go home, vexed with thy sharp anuoy; 
Thou weary world and waste, 

I would go home, disrelishing thy poor joy; 
Let those that love thee, taste! 

Since my God wills it, I my cross would bear, 
Would bravely all the appointed + bardness” share ; 
But still my bosom sighs, Where er | roam, 

For home, sweet home. 


I would go home! My bappiest dreams have been 
Of that dear fatherland! 

My lot be there; in heaven's all cloudless scene, 
Here, flits mirage or sand! 

Bright summer gone, the darting swallows spread 

Their wings from all our vales re visited, 
Soft twittering, as the fowler's wiles they flee, 
Home, home for me! 


I would be home! They gave my infancy 
Gay pastime, luscious feast; 
One little bour | shared the childish glee, 
But soon my mirth had ceased ; 
While still my play mates eyes with pleasure shone, 
And but more sparkled as the sport went on: 
Spite of sweet fruits and golden honey comb, 
I sighed for home. 


I would be home! To shelter steers the vessel; 
The rivulet seeks the sea; 

The nursling in its mother’s arms will nestle, 
Like them 1 long to flee! 

In joy, in grief, have I tuned many a lay; 

Giefs, joys, like harp-notes, have now died away. 
One hope yet lives! To heaven's paternal dome 
Ab! take me home! 


Vl 


“THE LITTLE REGIMENT.” 

Duriog the struggle for Independence, 
General Green sent out General Morgan 
with one thousand men, to cut off the re- 
treat of the tories then infesting. the West- 
ero portion of South Carolina. 

Scarcely had Morgan with his band taken 
up their march, ere Cornwallis Uispatched 
the bloodthirsty Tarleton in pursuit. The 
indefatigable Morgan soon learned of this, 
— accordingly halted and prepared for 

e 


Among the militia were seven persons, a 
father and six sons, whom General Morgan 
especially complimented. These seven pa- 
triot soldiers were nicknamed by their com- 
rades, “The Little Regiment 

John Hillier, senior, some fifty-five years 
of age, stood six feet five-and-a-half inches, 
was of fine proportions, and weighed over 
three hundred pounds; while the youngest, 
Joho Hillier, junior, aged twenty-two, 
measured six feet three inches, and weighed 
two hundred and fifty pounds. The five 
others varied in size and weight between 
those two. In addition to these gigantic 
proportions, the Hilliers were possessed of 
enormous physical strength and the most 
dauntless courage. Though often before 
engaged in skirmishes, this was the first 
time they were to take part in a battle, 
and of course the rest of the army were 
anxious to know how they would behave. 

„John,“ said General Morgan to the 
elder Hillier, who, with bis sons, was eating 
a hasty and frugal meal from off a fallen 
tree, I suppose you and your brave boys 
would rather fight together than to be sepa- 
rated 


“Yes, General,” said the patriot, “I 
think we would be of much more service to 
you and our noble cause, when united, than 
when parted.” 

“Well, John,” rejoined General Morgan, 
“we'll have some warm work in the morn- 
ing, and I am going to give you and your 
lads here the most dangerous position in the 
battle. To-morrow you shall bear the first 
standard into the fight, and I know that the 
glorious banner of our country can not be 
placed in better hands.” } 

„Thank you, General; thank you for the 
compliment, and I and my lads will promise 
you this—that while we can stand and fight, 
or kneel and fight, you'll see them stars and 
Stripes floating.” 

“Then, as time is pressing, move up to 
the front,” answered Morgan, gathering up 
his reins and slowly riding away; (and re- 
member, he continued, as his steed prauced 
along, impatient of the curb, “I shall keep 
my 2 on The Little Regiment!’ Good 
night.” 

“Good night, General,” and thus they 


rohe still hours of the night passed slow- 
ly, solemnly on. Presently, as the sun 
came fully above the horizon, and streamed 
his glowing beams over the icy hillocks, and 
along the fields, the trumpet’s shrill note 
sounded the enemy’s advance, and the pa- 
triot band prepared for the onset. 

In front of and à little apart from the 
van of Morgan’s force were John Hillier 
and his six giant sons, the father himself 
bearing aloft the flag, while the latter ranged 
themselves, three on each side of him, as a 


guard. 

“Well done, ‘Little Regiment,’” ex- 
claimed the General, as he rode déwn the 
line, encouraging his men to stand firm be- 
fore the foe, who were at this time rapidly 
approaching them. 

Oo — and his merciless butch- 
ers with that steady coolness and veteran 
determination which always have such a 
fatal effect upon militia. Anxiously Morgan 
—— upon his undisciplined force, which 

e noticed was already beginning to sway 
from side to side, and back and forth. But 
even at this moment he was unable to re- 
vee the thrill of joy which passed through 

im, as he beheld the Hlilliers, at a word 
from their father coolly and deliberately 
draw their long, heavy swords. 

„Would to God that I had a hundred 
such Little Regiments, he said, between 
his closed teeth, I would“ 

This sentence was unfinished, for at this 
instant, at a signal, Tarleton’s troops, clap- 
ping spurs to their steeds, charged with 
earful fury. 

For a moment or so the militia tottered 
and surged and struggled, and then break- 
ing, fled in wild confusion, thus leaving the 
devoted Hilliers unsupported. Morgan ex- 
pected to see the latter swept to the earth, 
and ridden down like reeds before the tem- 

t; but even he did not know the Little 

giment.“ In a voice that was clearly 
heard above the din of battle, the elder 
Hillier, as he raised himself to his full 
height, shouted : 

“Close up, lads, close up! Our flag! our 
flag for ever!“ 

Instantly he was encircled by his sons, 
the herculean exertions of whom actually 
kept the whole force of the enemy at bay. 
Determined, however, to take the rebel 
standard, Tarleton’s men raged wildly about 
their intended victims. Men and horses 
sank to the earth, till at last their bodies 
formed a rampart, behind which the“ Little 
Regiment, wounded and bleeding, fought 
like lions. Seeing, at last, that sabres were 
useless, a British dragoon now drew a pistol, 
and levelling it at the young John Hillier, 
shot him through the heart. 

„Close up, lads, close up! Our flag! our 

flag for ever!“ again thundered the father, 
and the fearful circle was once more serried 
and unbroken. 
_ By this time Morgan bad succeeded in 
bringing up his regulars, and heading them 
himself, he rushed to the rescue of the noble 
Hilliers. But, alas! too late. A second of 
the “ Little Regiment“ fell, then a third, and 
a fourth, and a fifth. 

“Back to back, Ned! Our flag for 
ever!“ hoarsely commanded the elder — 
lier, as he saw his fifth son sink at his feet. 

For awhile Morgan’s fierce assault attract- 
ed Tarleton’s men. Like tigers did the 
patriotic commander and his handful of 
men strive to cut their way to the two en- 
vironed and save them; but fate 


had ordered it etherwise, and the last son 


falling, the father was left alone in the 
midst of his relentless assailants. 

Still, however, the flag floated proudly 
above the doomed hero, and still that glori- 
ous sword swept below its folds, and still, as 
frenzy took the place of reason, Hillier 
shouted in wild, hoarse tones: 

“Close up, lads, close up! Our flag! our 

for ever! 

or a moment the giant patriot raised 
himself to bis full height, whirled his sword 
aloft, aod delivered his last vengeful stroke 
smong his enemies, one of whom he clove 
nearly to the saddle. Such was the force 


of the blow, that the blade snapped asunder, | 


leaving only tbe hilt in the hero’s hand, 
who, casting this from him, sprang up, 
seized the rig banner that he had so long 
and bravely defended, and convulsively 
wrapping it around bim, sank beneath a 
shower of blows, exclaiming, with a dying 
voice : 

“Close up, lads, closeup! Our flag! our 
flag for ever!“ 

Unable to tear the flag from about the 
fallen man, the British now turned their 
attention to General Morgan, who, after a 
desperate resistance, was forced to fly. Iu 
the course of the pursuit, however, the 
evemy fell into irretrievable disorder, and, 
ever on the alert, Morgan, taking advantage 
of this, rallied his broken force, and charg- 
ing the foe, routed them, thus re-winniog 
the victory which he had so signally lost. 

His first thought, after the defeat of the 
enemy, turned upon the brave, fated IIil- 
liers. Surrounded by their victims,day the 
seven gigantic Hilliers, about the eldest of 
whom was still wrapped the colours which 
had been committed to his care in the moro- 
ing, now riddled and torn with ballets, and 
soaked with the blood of its champions. 

As Morgan gazed upon the silent forms 
at his feet, tears gathered in his eyes, and 
with the words, “ Bury them side by side, 
and, above all, don’t remove the flag from 
about John; it is a hero’s shroud, and a 
hero is in it“ —be was about to turu away, 
when one of his aids exclaimed: 

„He lives! he lives! 

The group, therefore, continued around 
the dying man, who revived so far as to 
raise himself — — : 

“ Close up, close u ur our 
flag for ever! 4 

This was his last effort, and spasmodical- 
ly drawing his spangled and blvod-stained 
shroud closely around him, he sank to the 
earth a corpse. 


FALL OF AROLITES. 


A paper on the fall of meteorites was 
recently read before the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences at Vienna, Austria, by W. Har- 
dinger, Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of Austria, which has since been 
translated into Euglish, and furnished for 
publication in the Philosophical Magazine 
of Great Britain, by R. P. Greg, Esq, a 
distinguished scientific gentleman of the 
latter country. 

This paper gives great prominence to the 
New Concord fall of meteorites, and speaks 
very highly of the manner in which the 
observations and calculations were made. 
It says: —‘‘Scarcely any fall of wrolites has 
ever been so exactly and fully observed as 
that which fell at New — Muskingum 
county, Obio, on May 1, 1860. Professor 
Evans, of Marietta College, Obio, caleulated 
several elements of the orbit. The meteor, 
first seen as a fiery globe at a horizontal 
distance of twenty to thirty (English) 
miles, appeared like the full moon. An 
altitude of forty miles, devoid from other 
observations, would give to it a real diam- 
eter of three eighths of a mile. It moved 
from south-east to north-west. The final 
velocity was about four miles a second. 
Nearly thirty stoses, of about seven bun- 
dred pounds | weight, were found to 
have fallen; the largest of them, weighing 
one hundred and three pounds, is now in 
the museum of Marietta College. The 
specimen next in size, weighing over fifty 

unds, is in the cabinet of Professor Shep- 

ard, of Amherst, Massachusetts, who has 
made the collection of meteorites a specialty. 
There is but one case besides this of New 
Concord in which the velocity of a meteor, 
from which stones have fallen, has been 
definitely determined The meteoric stone 
in the cabinet of Marietta College possesses 
great interest, as well for the exactness 
with which the phenomena of the meteor 
from which it fell have been ascertained, 
as from the fact that it is the largest meteor 
stone known to be in existence.” 


— ¶-u-t 2— 


Manufacture of Artifcial Stones Instan- 
taneously without Burning. 


Altbough moulded blocks of cement and 
dry clay have been used for building, nothing 
but burned brick has been or is employed 
to any extent. A new and most remarkable 
artificial stone,—one which is perhaps des- 
tined to supersede brick and cut natural 
stone,—was brought under the consideration 
of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Cambridge, by Professor 
D. T. Austed, F.RS. Ina paper read by 
him upon artificial stones for buildings, he 
stated that, during experiments made in the 
laboratory, for the purpose of preserving 
building stones from decay, by Dr. Frank- 
land, Professor Hoffman, Mr. Abel, and 
himself, (all distinguished chemists,) being 
members of a government scientific commit- 
tee, they were waited upon by Mr. Ransome, 
who astonished them by his discoveries in this 
line. He saturated the surface of a stone 
with the silicate of soda, (liquid flint,) and 
then applied a solution of the chloride of 
calcium, when a rapid double decomposition 
was effected, and an insoluble silicate of 
lime was left within the pores of the stones. 
Common salt was formed on the outside by 
the chlorine of the chloride of calcium 
uniting with the sodaof the silicate, and when 
the salt was washed off, a hard silicate of 
lime was left as a coatiug. Mr. Ransome 
then made small blocks of various forms, by 
mixing sand and silicate of soda (liquid 
quartz) together, forming a plastic mass, 
which was then moulded, and while still 
moist these moulds were dipped into the 
chloride of calcium. To the surprise of all 
the chemists present, those moulded articles 
were found to be almost instantaneously con- 
verted into perfectly hard and solid blocks, 
which were apparently quite durable. The 
members of the committee then moulded 
some of these blocks themselves, and per- 
formed the experiments as successfully as 
Mr. Ransome. 

The above described composition forms a 
new artificial stone, which, apparently, can 
be manufactured economically in almost 
every part of the world. Stones made in 
this manner have been tested as to their 
strength io forming the bed of a steam en- 
gine in the Great Exhibition, and they have 
also been used in building two of the new 
stations of the Metropolitan Railway in 
London. Professor Ansted stated that this 
material seemed to combine cheapness with 
durability, and resistance to the action of 
the weather, to an extent hitherto unknown. 
The transverse strength of a stone thus made, 
4 by 4 inches, resting one inch at each end 
upon iron supports, and leaving 16 inches 
clear space between, was equal to 2122 
pounds. A bar of Portland stone of the 
same dimensions, similarly tested, broke 
with 750 pounds upon it. Its adhesive 

wer was also found to be superior to Port- 
— Bath, and French (Caen) stone. A 
four-inch cube of it sustained a crushing 
weight of 30 tons. Mr. Ransome, in the 

resence of the British Association, manu- 
factared some of these stones in a few min- 
utes. They were composed of pieces of 
limestone and sandstone mixed with liquid 
silicate of and formed into a plastic 
condition, placed in moulds, then dipped 
into a solation of the chloride of calcium. 
The silicate of soda was formed by digesting 
flints in A steam boiler under pressure con- 


and large. 
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taining alkali, (Hardinge’s process un- 
doubtedly.) These artificial stones were 
then handed around for the astonished men 
of science to examine. 
This moulded stone is a remarkable 
invention, and it deserves universal atten- 
tion. The decay in any stone buildiogs 
may be arrested by the same method of 
treatment, namely, by washing the stones 
first with a solution of the silicate of soda, 
then with chloride of calcium. It will un- 
doubtedly require the experience of several 
ears to test the durability of such stones, 
ut as far as chemical science affords a basis 
for passing judgment upon them, they ap- 
r to be indestructible. By this process, 
moulded artificial stones of a great variety of 
forms and of avy size may be manufactured, 
so as to obviate the immense expense and 
labour of quarrying and cutting rock in the 
old aod usual modes to obtain blocks for 
building purposes.— Scientific American. 
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CLEANLINESS OF THE DUTCH. 

We cannot fail being struck by some fea- 
tures common to all Dutch cities. One, of 
course, is the cleanliness and order ever 
where visible. The streets, with their small, 
red brick pavement, are scrubbed like an in- 
door floor; and the fronts of the houses are 
all subjected to a constant watering from 
syringe pumps, like those used by our gar- 
deners. The vessels in the canals are equal- 
ly clean. They are ranged, as if by a theodo- 
lite, in straight lines, and what is wanting 
in elegance or variety of form—for they are 
all the same in rotundity of build, looking 
so like drawing-lessons—is made up in per- 
fect cleanliness. Every bit of brass is 
beautifully scoured and polished. The 
sailors are constantly washing the oars or 
scrubbing the decks. At the stern may be 
seen small windows two feet square or so, 
with their white curtians tied up with rib- 
bon, and probably a few small pots of 
flowers; and there live the whole family of 
the worthy master of the Vrow Catherina. 
Most — 
of the Dutch. Scotchmen are always so. 
They never, at least, praise it, but either 
express a mere sense of wonder at such a 
fuss being made about it, deplore the pre- 
cious time wasted in securing it, or detract 
from the supposed virtue, giving no 
thanks,” because of the abundance of water 
close at hand. I beard a Scotchman say, 
when treading carefully over a scrubbed 
street, Did any one ever see the like of 
this? I do believe that the heaviest punish- 
ment which you could inflict upon these 
towns, would be to shake off the dust from 
your shoes, and leave it with them!“ This 
was pure envy. We must admit that Scot- 
land and Ireland coutain tie filthiest villages 
in the world. “But that is the climate.” 
No; look at Holland. Pray, my dear coun- 
tryman, do not excuse such habits, but when 
ever you can, lecture your village neigh- 
bours on the blessings of water and the 
beauty of soap, and tell them about the 
cleanly Dutch. 


——— 


THE SALT BASINS OF NEBRASKA. 


Mr. Robinson, of Omaha, Nebraska, 
writes as follows to the Scientific Ame- 
rican, respectiog this wonderful salt region: 


There is in Nebraska Territory, fifty miles 
west of the Missouri river, a remarkable salt 
region, of which the Government has re- 
served 17,000 acres under the Mineral- 
land Act. Near the centre of this region, 
there are four basins, containing 1000 acres. 
Their surface is nearly flat, but depressed 
several feet below the common level. As to 
the cause of this depression, no certain the- 
ory prevails. Some claim that the millions 
of buffaloes, &c., which have salted and wal- 
lowed there for ages, have done it. Others 
claim thet the slow wash caused by the salt 
destroying vegetation, will account for it. 
The bottoms of the basins are composed of 
black mud, covered over in warm, dry 
weather with a thin stratum of salt, causing 
them to look like magnificent fields of snow. 
The salt is collected by scrapers; occasion- 
ally a man will scrape up a wagon-load in a 


day. 
Ta and about those basins are numerous 
springs of strong brine boiliog up. The 


e are annoyed by the cleanliness | 


— — 


quantity discharged from them, if all in one 


stream, would run asaw-will. The farmers 
for a hundred miles around go there, and 
boil and scrape enough for home use. The 
salt is of excellent quality—crystals white 
It is astonishing that no works 
have been erected for manufacturing it. 
Our merchants obtain salt from New York 
and Virginia, when enough might be made 
here to supply a dozen States. This dry, 
breezy climate is far superior for solar 
evaporation to that of Onondaga. The 
vats that yield 2,000,000 bushels there, 
would turn off 3,000,000 here. Timber is 
too scarce to be largely used in evaporation. 


A DEVOUT WORKMAN. 


A shipwright at work upon the timber 
platform, stepping from the permanent to the 
temporary work, set his foot upon a loose 

lank, which canted over. Accidenfally, 
3 a huge nail had been driven— 
no one knew why—into the end of a cross- 
bearer, on which a temporary platform 
rested; and this nail-head catching the 
leg of the man’s iustain trowsers near the 
lower end, where he fell, held him sus- 

nded, head downwards, swinging to and 
fro, gazing at the river a hundred feet 
beneath him. The man’s comrades ran to 
his assistance, aud, placing a ladder from 
the lower bridge, they with difficulty rescued 
him from his perilous position. Being a 
devout Methodist, the shipwright attributed 
his preservation to the direct interposition 
of Providence in his behalf. In the course 
of a week, however, a tailor’s advertisement 
appeared in the local papers, containing a 
letter from the rescued workman, io which 
he gave the sole credit to the trowsers, by 
which he had been suspended. On another 
tailor publishing his claim to the merit of 
having made them, a controversy: between 
the tailors ensued, which may possibly 
remain unsettled to this day.—Lives of 
Eng inecrs. 


A Singular Case of Nervous Sympathy. 


A singular story is related of an occur- 
rence in a cotton mill in Lancashire, in 
1781. A girl put a mouse into the bosom 
of another girl who had a great dread of 
mice. She was instantly thrown into con- 
vulsions, which lasted twenty-four hours. 
The next day three more girls were thrown 
into similar convulsions, and the following 
day six more. A physician was sent for, 
but before he arrived twenty-three girls had 
been seized in the same way, and one man 
who had been employed in holding them 
during the first. The work in the factory 
was stopped, and the idea prevailed that 
some disease had been introduced by a bag 
of cotton which had recently been opened. 
This conviction spread through the country, 
and three more factories, four or five miles 
distant, were infected, although the workers 
in them had never seen any of the original 
patients, but, like them, were impressed 
with the belief that the plague had been 
caught from the cotton. 

The convulsions were so violent as to re- 
quire four or five persons to prevent the 
sufferers from dashing their heads against 
the wall. The doctor bethought him of 


trying the effects of electric shocks, and 
the application was uniformly successful. 
As soon as a few had been relieved, and the 
disorder was thus shown to be a nervous 
affection, easily cured, and not introduced 
by the cotton, no fresh case occurred.— 
Mental Epidemics, in Frazer's Magazine. 


IMPERISHABLE. 


The pure, the bright, the beautiful, 
That stirred our hearts in youth, 

The impulse to a wordless prayer, 
The dreams of love and truth, 

The longings after something lost, 

The spirit’s yearning cry; 

The strivings after better hopes, 
These things can never die. 


The timid hand stretched forth to aid 
A brother in his need, 

The kindly word in grief’s dark hour 
That proves the friend indeed. 

The plea for mercy, softly breathed, 
When justice threatens high ; 

The sorrow of a contrite beart, 
These things shall never die. 


The memory of a clasping hand, 
The pressure of a kiss, 
Aud all the trifles, sweet and frail, 
That make up love's first bliss, 
If with a firm, unchanging faith, 
Aud holy trust and high, 
Those hands have clasped, those lips have met, 
These things shall never die. 


The cruel and the bitter word, 
That wounded as it fell; 
The chilling want of sympathy, 
We feel, but never tell. 
The hard repulse, that chills the heart 
Whose hopes were bounding high, 
In an unfading record kept, 
These things shall never die. 


Let nothing pass, for every hand 
Must find some work to do; 
Lose not a chance to waken love— 
Be firm, and just, and true. 
So shall a light that cannot fade ~ 
Beam on thee fronl on high, 
And angel voices say to thee, 
These things shall never die. 
Al the Year Round. 


— — — 


AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 


On that hill where the army of McClellan 
paused in the last of the seven days’ battles, 
and hurled back the shattered hosts of the 
enemy, a soldier lay gasping, while life ebbed 
away with his fast-flowing blood. The roar 
of the battle was around him, and the dying 
man heard the sounds of the strife strangely 
intermingled—it cannot be doubted—with 
those home sounds that come to the ears of 
the departing, in whatever scenes they may 
meet the final summons. For bim the war 
was over. To him peace was coming, the 
peace that passes human understanding. In 
that solemn moment the soldier saw his Gen- 
eral riding swiftly down into the battle. Ie 
saw and recognized the ever-cakm and ever- 
faithful countenance of McClellan, serene 
yet firm. and ebbing life one instant—only 
oue — flowed backward. Gathering his 
strength, the soldier seized his bloody cap 
in his freshly-nerved hand, and, raising it 
in the air, waved it as the young commander 
passed him, cheered lustily as of old in the 
camp when he was hale and strong, and 
smiled, and laid his head back on the 
sod, and went away for ever from battle- 
fields and the sound of human strife, the 
oontest of human government. 

We tell no mythical story. His officer, 
who stood by him, told us the incident as 
we tell it now. It was not the person of 
George B. McClellan alone that the soldier 
cheered. It was not the General he had 
served under alone. It was not the calm 
eye, the thoughtful countenance, the watch- 
ful mind, the genius, the skill, the brilliant 
leadership—it was no one of all these that 
the dying man recognized and loved even in 
death. It was the representative soldier of 
the American Constitution, the uncondi- 
tional defender of the American Union, the 
General who in his person represents the 
oan cause for which the man lay dying. 

le knew for what he had fought, and he 
knew for what he died. As when in old 
times men fell at the foot of the wood, and 
recognized in it the emblem of a faith, for 
which they counted loss of life as nothing, 
so the soldier of the Union saw in his Gen- 
eral the emblem of the Constitution that 
was hallowed by memories of Washington, 
of the Union that had blessed his youth 
and protected his mature years, aud in 
sight of that silent, uncomplaiuing, and al- 
ways faithful wan, the sacrifice of life itself 
seemed of little account fur the great object 
in which it was laid down. 


MANUFACTURE OF ELASTIC TOYS. 


In every age children have been furnished 
and pleased with toys. Among the native 
races of America, Africa, and China, aod 
the inhabitants of the most civilized na- 
tions, toys are found in every family. Ger- 
many, in a general sense, till within a very 
few years, was the toy manufactory of Ku- 
ropeand America. ‘The heads of dolls were 
most frequently made of porcelain or plaster 
of Paris, and the other parts of such toys 
were made up of wood and cloth. Although 
some of them exhibited considerable skill 
and taste on the part of the makers, yet they 
were most commonly crude wooden things, 
easily broken, by simply allowing them to 
fall upon the floor. Among the varied pro- 
ducts of that wonderful substance—vulcan- 
ized India rubber—a new American art has 
been developed in its application to the 
manufacture of elastic toys. Tuns of them 
are wade annually in the Wicapee factory, 
situated on the Fishkill. near Matteawan, 
Dutchess county, New York. They are as 
superior to the old German toys in every 
respect as can well be imagined. Extensive 
25 machinery and apparatus are re- 
quired in their production, and a more varied 
and artistic taste is displayed in this art, per- 
haps, than in any other connected with India 
rubber manufactures. 

After being thoroughly cleansed, the India 
rubber to be used for toys is kneaded in the 
usual way, between large polished iron rol- 
lers, heated by steam. It is thus reduced to 
a plastic condition, and is then rolled into 
sheets, and mixed with a certain proportion 
of sulphur. It is afterwards moulded by 
pressure in metallic dies of the fourm and 
size of the toys required. These articles 
are formed in sections, which are cemented 
together, and thus made hollow. A small 
quantity of water is placed in each, and 
they are secured iu their dies, almost like 
wolder’s flasks, and placed thus in an oven, 
where they are subjected to heat for some 
hours. This is the vulcanizing process, as 
by the action of the heat the sulphur unites 
with the India rubber, formiog a new com- 
pound, possessing the elusticity of the natural 
rubber, but entirely devoid of its stickiness, 
and at the same time it is capable of with- 
standing a high degree of temperature 
without becomiog soft. The water plays 
an important part iu the interior of the toy. 
It is converted into steam in the oven, and 
this not only prevents the material from 
being injured by an excess of heat, but by 
its expansive action it presses upon all parts 
of the India rubber inside, and thus main- 
tains the article in its perfect hollow form 
in the dies. This explains how such arti- 
cles as hollow balls can be vulcanized and 
retain their form. After being vulcanized, 
the toys are ornamented by painting, Xe. 
A great deal of taste is frequently displayed 
in those finishing operations, and a large 
number of girls are engaged in that depart- 
ment. Many of the dolls appear to be 
clothed in velvet and fine wovllen cloth. 
The drapery, however, is all formed of 
India rubber, the velvet and cloth imita- 
tions being produced by dusting silk and 
woollen flocks upon the respective parts, 
which are prepared with a peculiar varnish 
to make the flocks adhere. Thus, if a 
female doll is to be dressed with a black 
velvet spencer, the entire body is prepared 
with the varnish, and then dusted over with 
black flocks. Such dolls are really pretty, 
aod far surpass the most elaborately dressed 
of the old fashioned plaster-of-paris style, 


judges of the age of 


—— 


As a separate die is used for every toy of a 
different size and pattern, a very large 
number is required. Some of these dis- 
play high artistic skill, and involve much 
expense in the preparation. An endless 
variety of such toys are now manufactured, 
—from babies, rattles, parlour balls, “the 
musical monkey,” “the sleeping Dutchman 
tickled with a straw by the mischievous 
boy,” to the old woman that lived in a 
shoe. — Screntific American. 


A BEAUTIFUL METEOR. 


A letter in the London Times, signed E. 
J. Lowe, thus describes a beautiful meteor 
seen from the railway station at Grantham: 
“The meteor was somewhat kite-shaped, 
being nearly equal to the moon iu breadth, 
and above twice her diameter ia length, 
(this estimate being taken by looking at the 
meteor and the moon at the same time.) 
The light was an intense blue, but only in- 
tensely bright in the front, mostly as a 
crescent, but occasionally expanding almost 
to a circle; the remaining portion milky, 
white, and dim, in comparison. A train of 
sparks was left in its path, yet it only lasted 
from one to two seconds; balls of a blue 
colour, of large size, (almost equal to the 
apparent diameter of Mars) also fell from 
the head of the meteor perpendicularly 
downwards, not continuously, but at fre- 
quent intervals. These balls threw out 
other smaller balls, which burst into star-like 
sparks of a yellowish colour, not uolike the 
shower from a rocket when seen from a dis- 
tance. The meteor gradually increased in 
size, but not uniformly—an occasional de- 
crease in size and brightness taking place. 
It vanished at its maximum brightness; not 
— but as if going behind some opaque 


Farm and Garden. 


JupGIna Toe Ace or Pouttay.—Few 
housekeepers, aud fewer cooks, are as good 
ultry as they ought to 
be. Weall know when poultry comes upon 
the table, whether it is tender or tough; and 
there should be no difficulty of knowing just 
as certainly whether a chicken, duck, goose, 
or turkey is old or young, when it is offered 
for sale. Now, the following is offered as a 
rule by which poultry can be safely judged, 
which, if read over a few times, and then 
laid away for ready reference when needed, 
no person need purchase old, tough poultry 
unless from choice. If a hen’s spur is hard, 
and the scales on the legs rough, she is old, 
whether you see her head or not; but the 
head will corroborate your observation. If 
the under bill is so stiff that you cannot 
bend it down, and the comb thick and rough, 
leave her, no matter how fat and plump, for 
some one less particular. A young hen has 
only the rudiments of spurs; the scales on 
the legs smooth, glossy, and fresh-coloured, 
whatever the colour may be; the claws ten- 
der and short, the nails sharp, the under 
bill soft, and the comb thin and smooth. 
Au old ben turkey has rough scales on the 
legs, callosities on the soles of the feet, and 
long, strong claws; a young one, the reverse 
of all these marks. When the feathers are 
on, the old turkey-cock has a long tuft or 
beard, a young one, but a sprouting one; 
and when they are off, the smooth scales on 
the legs decide the point, besides the dif- 
ference in size of the wattles of the neck 
and in the elastic shoot upon the nose. An 
old goose, when alive, is known by the rough 
legs, the strength of the wings, particularly 
at the pinions, the thickness and strength 
of the bill, and the fineness of the feathers; 
and when plucked by the legs, the tender- 
ness of the skin under the wings, by the 
pinions and the bill, and the coarseness of 
the skin. Ducks are distinguished by the 
same means, but there is this difference— 
that a duckling’s bill is much longer in pro- 
portion to the breadth of its head than the 
old duck. A young pigeon is discovered 
by its pale colours, smooth scales, tender, 
collapsed feet, and the yellow, long down 
interspersed among its feathers. A pigeon 
that can fly, has always red coloured legs 
and no down, and is then too old for use.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 


Tue Way tHey Make Horpeps 1 
GrerMany.—Take white gotton cloth of a 
cluse texture, stretch and nail it on frames 
of any size you wish; take two ounces of 
lime-water, four ounces linseed oil, one 
ounce of white of eggs, two ouuces yolk of 
eggs, mix the lime and oil with very gentle 
heat, beat the eggs well separately, mix 
them with the former; spread che mixture 
with a paint-brush over the surface of the 
cotton, allowing each coat to dry before 
applying another, until they become water- 
proof. The following are the advantages 
this shade possesses over a glass one:—1l. 
The cost being hardly one-fourth. 2. Re- 
pairs are easily made. 3. They are light. 
They do not require watering, no matter 
how intense the heat of the sun; the plants 
are not struck down or burnt, faded or 
checked in growth; neither do they grow 
up so long, sick and weakly as they do under 
glass, and yet there is abundance of light. 
4. The heat arising entirely from below, is 
more equable and temperate, which is a 
great object. The vapour arising from 
manure and earth, is condensed by the cool 
air passing over the shade, and stands in 
drops ou the inside, and therefore the plants 
do not require as frequent watering. If 
the frames are large, they should be inter- 
sected by cross-bars about a foot square, to 
support the cloth. These articles are just 
the thing for bringing forward seeds in sea- 
son for transplanting. 


Tuat OD Pear Tree.—The Beverly 
Massachusetts) Citizen says: —Stanwood 
odge has presented us with one of the 
pears which he gathered from the old — 
tree on IIardy Street, in Salem, whose 
known age is 224 years. The trunk of the 
tree is a curiosity, being a mere shell at the 
base, with a hollow space large enough for 
two men to stand in erect, with large holes 
or „side lights,“ where old limbs have been 
cut off, and the “stubs” rotted through to 
the centre of the tree. The heart is all 
gone, but the head remains, bowed down 
with thirteen bushels of the most luscious 
Orange pears we ever beheld. 


‘Parsnip Oysters.—To one pint of 
mashed parsnips add three well beaten eggs, 
a table-spoonful of butter, pepper, and salt 
to suit the taste, and sufficient flour to hold 
the mixture together. Make into little flat 
balls, and fry brown in butter.— Genesee 
Farmer. 


Potato Starca.—lIt is not so generally 
known as it should be, that starch made 
from the common potato, furnishes an ex- 
cellent substitute for arrow-root, as a whole- 
some, nutritious food for infants. It also 
makes a good, cheap pudding for the table, 
if cooked like sago, and as it has not the 
medicinal properties of arrow-root, it is much 
to be preferred as an article of daily food, 
except for children who are subject to diar- 
rhea or summer complaint. The process 
of making the starch is so simple, and the 
time required so short, as to put it into the 

wer of every ove having the means at 
— Wash any quantity of potatoes per- 
fectly clean, and grate them into a tub half 
full of clean, cold water; stir it up well; let 
it settle, and then pour off the foul water; 
put the grated potato into a fine wire or 
coarse hair sieve ; plunge it into another tub 
full of clean, cold water, and wash the starch 
through the meshes of the sieve, and throw 
the residue away; or wash it again, if any 
starch remains in the pumice; let it settle 
again, and repeat this process until the 
water comes off clear; scrape from the top 
any remains of the pumice; then take the 
starch out, and put it on dishes to dry, and 
it will be fit for use immediately. When 
wanted for use, mix as much as may be 
needed in cold water, and stir it into boil- 
ing milk, or water, if preferred, and it re- 


quires no further cooki It also makes 
a stiff and beautiful starch for clearing thin 
muslins or laces, and is much less trouble- 
some to manage than that made of wheat.— 
American Agriculturist. 


Children's Column. 


SUNDAY IN 4 CHESINUT TREE. 


One clear, frosty morning in November, two 
children, Ben and Maggie, after burryigg with 
might and main to get dressed, ran inte the 
dining-room to catch their father before brea, 
fast, for he was going out of town to spend 
the day. 

“You ask now,” said Ben, just as they were 
opening the door. 

“Father, Ben and I want to go chestnutting, 
dreadfully; won't you let us go with you, and 
stop somewhere? You know we're used to 
the country,” said Maggie, nervously, afraid 
lest she should hear no“ before she bad fin- 
ished. 

“Chestnutting!” replied their father, in a 
surprised tone, that sounded just like no, be- 
fore he had said any thing else; why, there's 
no chestnuts within fifty miles of us!” 

Maggie walked to the window to hide her 
disappointment, while Ben tried to look as if 
he didn’t care much about it, though, in fact, 
they had both been planning it ever since they 
had been awake. But their father went away 
in a little while, and no more was said about 
it. But as they walked to and from school 
that day, in the warm November sun, they 
longed sadly for the leafy hollow they knew 
of, where, last fall, they had gone nutting 
with their cousins and schoolmates. 

“I used to think I'd never get tired of seeing 
the toy-shops,” said Maggie. “I'd rather see 
one of the little red ground-squirrels again, 
running about after nuts, than all the toys 
that ever were made!” 

These were country children, and no wonder 

the city could not satisfy them. 
At night their father returned; and after 
tea, as they gathered round the fire, he said, 
“So you made up your minds to go nutting 
this fine day, did you, children?” 

“We talked about it up stairs, and we 
thought maybe we could go a little ways out 
of town, and you could leave us somewhere, 
and come for us again“ said Ben. 

“There’s no chestnuts in this part of the 
State,” replied their father. However, I 
wish you might go. I guess I shall have to 
tell you a story about nutting. Did I ever 
tell you how I went chestnutting on Sunday, 
when I was a little boy, and what came of it?” 

“No; tell us, do,” said both children at 
once. 

“One Sunday morning, when I was about 
nine, my brother Tom and I were straying 
round the door-yard, trying to pass the time 
till church-time. It was rather hard work, 
for we had no Sunday-school; but I believe 
we were tolerably good boys in general. At 
any rate, we never had broken the Sabbath 
openly and publicly, though I fear we did not 
love it very mach, for it was not made attrac- 
tive. 

“It was a sunny day, after a white frost 
like this, and presently it occurred to me there 
would be lots of chestnuts down that morning. 
I said so fta Tom, and asked him what harm 
there would be in just walking over to Uncle 
Soth's lot, (that was a wood lot, where there 
were three eplendid old trees,) and to pick up 
afew. Tom agreed ’twas no worse than going 
to the orchard for apples, and father allowed 
us to do that. So, after a little debating, we 
concluded to go. We did not feel as bold as 
lions, as the righteous do. We said there was 
no harm in it, and yet we took pains to go out 
the back way, through the garden, which was 
out of our way. Uncle Seth didn’t mind the 
chestnuts, we knew: he made all the boys 
free to get them; yet our hearts misgave us 
as we walked along, and we almost expected 
something to happen to us. Sabbath-break- 
ing was new business to us. Soon, however, 
we reached the trees, and forgot our scruples 
in the eager search for the ripe, open burs 


that lay strewn among the leaves. 
“We forgot every thing, till, after a few 


minutes, we heard a fierce barking close be- 
hind us. There was Uncle Seth’s great black 
Newfoundland dog making fiercely after us, 
and the old man himself, not far off, setting 
him on. We both took to the tree at once, 
and in a minute were safe in its branches. 
The old man laughed a little as he watched 
us, and looked as if this was just 


bad business, little boys,’ and 
away. Not so Towser; he 
business, which was to keep 
we saw Uncle Seth fairly a 
in his front porch in full gi 
took to get down. But 
be dangerous. Towser was fierce as a lion, 
and we were afraid of/him. We saw we were 
in a trap. Next we tried to make friends 
with the dog; but he understood his business, 
and was not to be tempted to betray it by us. 
He would frisk and play about for us while 
we sat still; but the moment we tried to get 
down, he was ready to fly at us. All that 
was now left was to wait for him to get tired. 
We had to wait a long time. He was a faith- 
ful fellow, but I fear I didn’t admire his faith- 
fulness much then. The morning wore to 
noon, and yet there we all were—we in the 
tree, Towser at our feet, and the old man 
watching us from his distant seat. He did 
not go to church that morning. We could see 
all the people going up the church hill, so we 
amused ourselves watching them, and trying 
to make them out. But how guilty we felt, 
when we contrasted ourselves with the happy 
children walking along obediently with their 
parents! What would our father and mother 
think? was the thought that troubled us most. 
By-and-by they all came out again, and then 
the bell rang for afternoon service, and still 
we were in our prison. Then we grew hungry. 
We had eaten all the nuts we had in our 
pockets long before, but we could not reach 
any more—they grew too far out upon the 
boughs. Soon after church was in, in the 
afternoon, a troop of rude boys came along 
the road near us. We knew They were a bad 
sot of boys —notorious Sabbath-breakers. How 
we dreaded lest they should see us; that would 
be the greatest disgrace of all! They were 
shouting and swearing, and had evidently 
been nutting. By good fortune, however, they 
did not spy us, but passed down a lane in the 
opposite direction. That was a relief, but we 
were almost in despair; for the sun sunk 
lower and lower, and there we were, prisoners, 
cold and hungry. No one came near us, and 
Towser did not show the least signs of giving 
out. 

“Finally, just as the sun was going down, 
we saw Uncle Seth come out of his gate, and 
walk over toward us. When he came under 
the tree he looked up, laughing just as he did 
at first, and said, ‘Chestnutting on Sunday is 
bad business for little boys,’ and then he 
called off the dog. 

“Two more crest fallen boys never came out 
of a chestnut tree. We hurried home and 
confessed all to our mother. She wisely 
thought we had been sufficiently punished, 
and said but little. We tried to have a grudge 
against old Uncle Seth; but after we had 
eaten our suppers, and found that nothing 
worse happened, we agreed between ourselves 
that we would not say much about it. We 
had found out that the way of transgression 
is bard, and we learned our lesson well. Ile 
was a wise old man, and knew how to preach 
children’s sermons.” 

“Why didn’t your mother send after you?” 
asked Maggie. 

“The old man stopped her on ber way home 
from church, and told her all about it, and 
she agreed to let us alone.“ 

„Was he your uncle!“ 

“No; we called him uncle; be was no re- 
lation to us, though.” 


— 
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FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA, 
Established 1829. 
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uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
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faithfully executed, no matter how small. 
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TWELVE DOLLAR 


Sabbath-School Library. 
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298 PAGES EACH, BOUND WITH CLOTH 
BACKS, GILT LETTERINGS, IN A 
BOX, WITH 16 CATALOGUES, . 
FOR TWELVE DOLLARS. 
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